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Chronicle 


Home News.—After having cast the unprecedented 
number of 103 ballots, the National Democratic Conven- 
tion finally united in the nomination of John W. Davis, 
of West Virginia, as the Democratic 
candidate for President. On the first 
- ballot of the succeeding session it 
named Charles W. Bryan, Governor of Nebraska, as the 
nominee for vice-President. The selection of Mr. Davis 
came only after the tense deadlock between Mr. McAdoo 
and Governor Smith had ended by what was equivalently 
the withdrawal of both these contenders for the nomina- 
tion. The conference looking towards harmony, recorded 
in our issue of last week, at which Governor Smith and 
fourteen leading candidates had agreed to release their 
delegates from all pledges to themselves and Mr. McAdoo 
had replied to this resolution by counter-proposals which 
all the other candidates rejected, failed to bring about a 
solution. Accordingly, the third week of the Convention 
began again with the monotonous roll-call of the States 
and more futile balloting. On the first ballot cast on July 
7, Mr. McAdoo was given 511 votes; on the last ballot 
of that day, the eighty-seventh, he received only 333% 
votes. The voting in favor of Governor Smith continued 
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steady and solid, so that, on the eighty-sixth ballot, he 
became the leading candidate and retained this position 
until the ninety-fourth ballot. Immediately before this 
ballot, Governor Smith, through his representative Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, offered to withdraw his name from the 
Convention if Mr. McAdoo would consent to do likewise. 
No answer to this proposal was given by Mr. McAdoo until 
after the ninety-ninth ballot when he had again captured 
the lead from Governor Smith. In a letter addressed to 
the Convention, Mr. McAdoo then released his supporters 
from any obligation to vote for him. The expression of 
this release was regarded as ambiguous, but it was even- 
tually interpreted by his supporters as the equivalent of 
his formal withdrawal. Thereafter the strength of Mr. 
McAdoo gradually declined, and Governor Smith’s sup- 
porters, in accordance with his wishes, began to cast their 
votes for other candidates. For three more ballots the 
voting continued indecisive, with Mr. Davis slightly the 
favorite. During the 103rd ballot, it became increasingly 
evident that Mr. Davis was obtaining the necessary two- 
thirds vote ; several of the delegations then began to change 
their votes in his favor, and before the result of the ballot 
could be announced Mr. Davis was given the nomination 
by acclamation. It was later reported that he had been 
credited with 839 votes, more than one hundred in excess 
of the required number. 

Choosing a candidate for vice-President offered little 
trouble to the delegates. Immediately after Mr. Davis 
had been named, the Convention made an effort to nom- 
inate, almost by acclamation, Senator Thomas Walsh, of 
Montana, Chairman of the Convention. But Senator 
Walsh effected an adjournment of the session, and made it 
clear that he would, under no circumstances, accept the of- 
fice. During the recess a conference was held between Mr. 
Davis and the party leaders at which it was decided to 
name Governor Bryan as the vice-Presidential candidate. 
The delegates acceded to this choice and Governor Bryan 
was nominated on the first ballot. However, more than 
a dozen persons, including one woman, were voted for. 
An effort was made to have this nomination also by 
acclamation, but the protests were so vigorous and decisive 
that the motion was withdrawn. According to the official 
record, Mr. Bryan received only seven more than the 
required number of votes.- Despite the fierce rivalry dis- 
played throughout the proceedings, the sectarian and sec- 
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tional prejudices that were continually flaring up, the 
fruitless balloting in this the longest and most bitter 
National Convention in party annals, the assembly ad- 
journed with remarkable and apparently sincere unanimity. 
It is generally agreed, however, that the Democratic party, 
unless it can compose the differences existing within 
it, is threatened with disruption. It could not survive 
another such critical Convention. Over and beyond the 
diverse interests and deep-seated convictions that split the 
party even before the Convention had assembled, the 
deadlock was attributable mostly to the unit rule of voting 
and the rule requiring a two-thirds vote to nominate. 


Secretary Hughes reaffirms the position already taken 
by the United States towards disarmament and the League 
of Nations in his courteous but decisive reply to the 
request made by the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations for obtaining 
the views of the United States concern- 
ing the draft of the Treaty of Mutual Assistance proposed 
The purpose 
of the proposed treaty, according to the preamble, is 
that “of establishing the general lines of a scheme of 
mutual assistance with a view to facilitate the applica- 
Articles X and XVI of the Covenant of the 
Nations and of a reduction or limitation of 
armaments in with Article VIII 
of the Covenant.” Secretary Hughes in his reply, made 
public July 10, states clearly that “ the Government of the 
United States is most desirous that appropriate agreements 
should be reached to limit armaments and thus to reduce 
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the heavy burden of expenditure caused by unnecessary 
and competitive outlays in providing facilities and muni- 
tions of war.” In support of this statement he instances 
the efforts made by the United States at the Washington 
Conference of 1921, and the further attempts, which were 
found to be impossible, to obtain an agreement on the 
limitation of auxiliary naval craft and of land forces. 
After quoting several articles of the draft-treaty that have 
to do with League action in cases of attempted wars of 
aggression and excessive armament preparations of any 
nation, Mr. Hughes thus formulates his answer: 

Without attempting an analysis of the provisions of the treaty, 
it is quite apparent that its fundamental principle is to provide 
guarantees of mutual assistance and to establish the competency of 
the Council of the League of Nations with respect to the decisions 
contemplated and, in view of the constitutional organization of 
this Government and of the fact that the United States is not 
a member of the League of Nations this Government would find 
it impossible to give its adherence. 

Officials of the League, though somewhat disappointed 
in the American reply, stated that they considered it a 


friendly document. 


Brazil.—A revolt against the Government of President 
Bernardares, headed by the famous Rio Grande leader, 
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Colonel Joao Francisco, has developed in Brazil. . Fran- 
cisco had been commander of the State 
troops of Sao Paolo with headquarters 
in the city of Sao Paolo about 300 miles 
southeast of Rio de Janeiro. The Governor of the state 
and other officials have fled the city and the rebels are in 
complete control. A military junta under General Rondon 
and Major Klinger has replaced the legitimate government 
of the city and State. A number of rebels are reported 
marching towards the State of Parana and the railroad 
from Sao Paolo to Santos is not operating, while censor- 
ship of the wires is severe. Though it is said the revolt 
may extend to the whole of Brazil, the Senate and Cham- 
ber have voted motions of praise in favor of President 
Bernardares for the firm stand he has taken against the 


rebels. According to his own statement he is assured of 
the adhesion of the State Government, the police and the 


public. 


Revolt in 
Brazil 


Canada.—The intended date set for the prorogation of 
Parliament was July 5; but a series of interminable 
debates on multifarious matters, most of them of a local 
and provincial interest only, has so 
cluttered the program that July 20 is 
now named tentatively as the date of 
prorogation, with a strong possibility that the session may 
continue until the early days of August. As a means 
of hastening the end of the session, a motion has been 
introduced that the House should hold its sittings in the 
morning and on Saturdays. The Church Union Bill, 
which has been a topic of discussion in the House for 
more than three months, has been finally passed in a 
summary way by the House and sent to the Senate. Before 
the third reading of the bill two amendments to it were 
defeated. The first of these provided that the bill should 
not apply to the Presbyterian Church until all doubts of 
the power of the General Assembly to agree to union had 
been removed and that this question be referred to the 
Supreme Court of Canada. The other amendment de- 
manded that the vote on union in the congregations be 
taken by ballot. With this bill disposed of, a new source 
of trouble and delay arose in regard to the Redistribution 
Bill. While all parties and groups are insistent in their 
demands for some new alignment of constituencies, many 
of them are hopelessly at odds in regard to the exact 
method in which the redistribution is to be carried out. 
The bill has been in Committee for several days, and its 
presentation to the House has been delayed. After long 
debate the committee finally reached agreement in regard 
to the redistribution plan for the Province of Quebec. 
But a more stubborn fight is being waged between the 
Conservatives and Liberals over the situation in Ontario, 
and in particular concerning the Liberal attempt to split 
up the constituency of Kent among the surrounding con- 
stituencies. 
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Czecho-Slovakia.—The Orthodox Church in Czecho- 
Slovakia is still carrying on a relentless war against the 
Uniate (Catholic) Church. The very great similarity 
of liturgy and Church discipline and 


Uniates : Tig , 
and the ignorance of the Uniate population 
Orthodoe made the task all the casier. Many 


Uniate priests have been threatened, ill-treated, some 
were even driven out of the country and a number of 
Uniate churches, as many as sixteen, according to news- 
paper reports, are now in the hands of the schismatics. In 
several places bloody riots took place. In brief it was a rep- 
etition of what had happened during the period of the 
worst excesses of the Czechoslovakian National Church in 
Bohemia. But there was this difference that the Uniates, 
who had but little education and under the Hungarian 
regime had not learned to assert their rights, were left al- 
most helpless. In some places Uniates have been boycotted, 
oil was poured into their wells, and intimidation has been 
used to induce them to join the schism at a set time. Gov- 
ernment officials, i.e., Agrarians and Socialists, whose par- 
tisans at present rule Carpathian Russia, secretly and even 
openly favor Orthodox propaganda in Carpathian Russia. 
Hence the local and regional administrative authorities. 
even when personally not favorable to the Orthodox pro- 
paganda, have been doing very little to stop the worst ex- 
cesses. This weakness has only made the agitators all the 
bolder both against the Uniate Church and against secular 
law. The result has been a widespread Communist mental- 
ity, which has been fostered and made the most of by the 
Communists. As a matter of fact Communist agitators, 
dressed as Orthodox priests, have been preaching outright 
Bolshevist doctrines. Thus the Communist victory at the 
parliamentary election has been to a great extent the direct 
outcome of the religious upheaval in the unhappy little 
country. The Uniate clergy of East Slovakia, on April 
8 and May 13, 1924, addressed two public letters on these 
abuses to the Government and to its local representative, 
the zupan, sheriff, of Kosice. These documents are cries 
of distress at the intolerable religious situation and an ex- 
plicit warning to the Government regarding the great 
danger to the State itself, if this “ wild and violent ” agi- 
tation of the foreign Orthodox priests is further tolerated. 


France.—As a result of M. Herriot’s visit to Chequers 
Court the interallied conference was settled upon for 
July 16 and the Premier upon his return tc "rance re- 
oe Se ciitad aiele ported a state of mutual understanding 

MacDonald Mend between himself and the British Prime 

Differences Minister. The French Premier had 
not pledged France in any way to the military occupation 
of the Ruhr. But hopes of continued agreement were 
dispelled a few days later when an official statement of the 
British Government declared the intention of handing over 
to the World Court the Reparation Commission’s preroga- 
tive of deciding when Germany will have defaulted in the 


execution of the Dawes plan. This would take an im- 
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portant power out of the hands of the Reparation Com- 
mission, dominated by France, and through the World 
Court give it over to the League of Nations. M. Herriot 
was most disagreeably surprised at this British announce- 
ment, Paris ran to a state of excitement, and M. Poincaré 
prepared to launch a deadly attack against the French 
Premier in the Senate. But Ramsay MacDonald, fearing 
the overthrow of M. Herriot and wishing above all things 
to preserve the good understanding between Irance and 
England, rushed over to Paris to confer with the French 
authorities. And he gained his point, for a compromise 
was reached. By a joint statement of the Premiers the 
powers of the Reparation Commission remain unaffected 
by the operation of the Dawes plan so that it will continue 
with the prerogative of pronouncing when Germany will 
have defaulted, but it was agreed that every effort should 
be made to have the United States name an official member 
of the Reparation Commission to act according to the in- 
junctions of the Dawes plan and moreover that the all-im- 
portant supervisory agent of the reparation payments 
should be an American. Owen D. Young, who helped 
draft the Dawes plan, is in the mind of Premier Mac- 
Donald for this influential position. Ramsay MacDonald 
left Paris visibly satisfied. The French Senate voted 
M. Herriot permission to attend the London Conference, 
236 vs. 17, though the number of voters is 430. 


Ireland.—Again there seems to be some slight possibility 
of progress in regard to the settlement of the boundary dis- 
pute between Ulster and the Free State. After long delay 
the Government of Northern Ireland 
has accepted the invitation to state its 
case before the judicial committee of 
the Privy Council, and for that purpose has appointed as 
its counsel Sir Douglas Hogg, former Attorney-General of 
England, and William Best, Attorney-General of Northern 
Ireland. The work of the judicial committee is only pre- 
liminary to the formation of the Boundary Commission ; 
it must settle the legal questions involved in setting up this 
Commission and in particular must decide whether, in the 
event that Ulster refuses, as it has consistently refused, to 
name its representatives to the Commission, the Commis- 
sion can function without Ulster as a member, or whether 
the Imperial Government has power to appoint the Ulster 
representative. Since the decision of the judicial com- 
mittee is of such a delicate and momentous nature, Prime 
Minister MacDonald, in an effort to give an empire-wide 
effect to the judgment that is to be pronounced, has ap- 
pointed Canadian and Australian judges to act on the 
committee. Meanwhile, Justice Feetham of South Africa, 
Chairman of the Boundary Commission, is making a tour 
of investigation through the disputed areas. He has held 
conferences with President Cosgrave and Premier Craig, 
and expects to have a clear understanding of the points 
at issue by the time the Boundary Commission is actually 
set up. His present effort is to have Ulster and the Free 
State arrive at some direct agreement upon the matter ; 
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but even thus, the matter, according to the treaty, would 
have to be passed on by the legally established Boundary 


Commision, which Ulster steadfastly refuses to recognize. 


Italy.—The ministerial changes which took place in 
Italy following the murder of Matteotti were not of such 
a drastic nature as was predicted by some, and with 
Mussolini remaining in office, most of 
the remaining appointments were re- 
taken by the Facists. Much conjecture 
in Italy still continues to bear on the murder of the deputy, 
some giving expression to their suspicion that the Premier 
was privy to the crime. No proof, however, has been 
brought forward which can in any way throw light upon 
the matter, and the whole comportment of Mussolini in 
this connection would incline to negative such an indict- 
ment. Investigation into the identity of the perpetrators 
of the crime continues, and suspects are being held and 
examined. 

The Facists continue to hold their meetings and voice 
their political slogans. At Bologna, Palermo, Trent, 
Torino, Arezzo and Turin noisy meetings were recently 
held and enthusiastic messages were wired to the Premier. 
At Turin acts of violence against political adversaries 
followed the meeting. A dozen or so Facists betook them- 
selves to the meeting hall of the Social Democrats and 
setting fire to a pile of rubbish under the walls of the 
building, made off. The conflagration was detected in 
time and serious damage to the building averted by prompt 
action of the police. Five inividuals entered the home of 
Deputy Frassati and proceeded to wreck the property. At 
the approach of the Deputy’s son the ruffians made off 
in a taxi. 


Activity of 
the Facisti 


Japan.—According to the bill lately approved by the 
Japanese Cabinet all citizens of Japan residing abroad who 
have not taken the oath of allegiance in the Japanese army 

may relinquish their native citizenship. 

os ~~ uaa" Heretofore all Japanese residing abroad 
even though they were born in the 

United States and had American citizenship were also 
Japanese citizens, and so on their return to Japan, if they 
were of military age and had not yet served in the army, 
were drafted into Japan’s army. In the army their oath 
of allegiance destroyed their American citizenship. This 
bill seems to be the result of the interchange of notes be- 
tween the United States Government and Japan in which 
the American Government claimed in support of the recent 
immigration law that the Japanese in America are unas- 
similable. Baron Shidehara, the Foreign Minister of 
Japan, in his speech before the Diet stamped this assertion 
of unassimilability as “a presumption unsupported by any 
evidence of facts.” It would seem that this radical move 
on the part of the Tokyo Cabinet is an attempt to prove 
that the Japanese are capable of becoming good American 
citizens. This legislation will affect especially the children 
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born of Japanese parents in the United States since they 
may now renounce their Japanese citizenship and retain 
their American citizenship. Though the bill requires the 
approval of the Diet before becoming effective it is felt 
that the Diet will favor it. Ambassador Hanihara has left 
Washington and he intends to sail from San Francisco for 
Japan before the end of July. No official confirmation 
has been given the report that M. Hanihara will not return 
as Ambassador at Washington. 


Mexico.—Although the national elections took place 
over a week ago the complete official result has not as yet 
been announced because of the slow returns from the out- 
lying districts. The results of the 
election in Mexico City have been made 
public officially, and General Plutarco 
Calles, the Obregon candidate, is credited with 41,455 
votes for the Presidency, while the opposing. candidate, 
General Angel Flores, received 8,540 votes. All the Calles 
congressmen and senators in Mexico City are reported to 
have been elected. Bitter feeling has characterized this en- 
tire campaign, and the followers of both Presidential candi- 
dates have been accused of fraud and trickery in their 
voting. Though the election day (Sunday, July 6) in 
Mexico City was comparatively quiet, this was due in 
great part to the presence of large numbers of city police 
and soldiers of the Federal army, supported by armored 
autos carrying machine guns. In addition, all saloons 
were closed by Government orders from Saturday after- 
noon until Monday morning. Strange to say Mexico City 
seems to be more interested in the election of the congress- 
men than in the successful Presidential candidate, and this 
is especially true among the members of the Calles party 
since in many of the districts there were eight and ten 
Callista candidates for the same office. Neither General 
Calles nor General Flores remained in the capital during 
the elections, the former going to Yucatan, and the latter 
to Culiacan, in the State of Sonora. Both, however, were 
in constant communication with their agents in Mexico 
City. 


National 
Elections 


Portugal.—A new cabinet has been formed in Portugal 
to replace that headed by Alvaro Castro, which resigned 
in the latter part of June. The new names are as follows: 
Premier and Minister of Home Af- 
airs, Rodriguez Gaspard; Justice, 
Catanho Menezes; Finance, Daniel 
Rodriguez ; War, General Vieira da Rocha; Navy, Captain 
Perecia Silva; Foreign Affairs. Victorino Godinho ; Com- 
merce, Colonel Pires Monteiro; Colonies, Bulhao Pato; 
Education, Abranches Ferrao; Labor, Xavier da Silva; 
Agriculture, Viscount Pedralva. It is not considered that 
this change of ministry will make any distinctive difference 
in the internal policy of the country, and in importance it 
cannot be compared to that which took place in Spain a 
few months back. 
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Is the Presidency a Lottery ? 


GrorceE Barton 


S the presidency a lottery in this country? Does the 
best man always win the nomination and the election? 
Have the ablest men in the United States no prospect 

of reaching the White House? Are training, experience 
and aptitude for public office always considered in selecting 
candidates for the presidency? Are there such things as 
accidental Presidents? In a word do we rely solely on 
chance in securing the right man to preside over the 
destinies of more than one hundred million persons? 

These questions are frequently heard, and the answer 
to them must be “yes” and “no” according to the cir- 
cumstances surrounding each particular case. We have 
had strong men in the White House, and we have had 
those of mediocre ability, but it is comforting to know 
that all of them have been competent, and that not one 
has ever had his integrity successfully attacked. Only 
once has there been an official attempt to impeach, and 
that the case of Andrew Johnson which happily failed. 
Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln and Roosevelt 
may be classified as among the strongest of our Presidents 
and Polk, Fillmore, Hayes and Pierce as the most color- 
less. These lists may be changed, modified and enlarged 
according to the predilections of the individuals. 

We have undoubtedly had “men of destiny” in the 
highest office in the land, and there have been numerous 
instances where fate or chance, or whatever.name you 
care to give it, have operated to keep some men out of 
the White Alouse and to place other men there. One 
striking fact is that many of our Presidents have come 
as the results of the various wars in which this country 
has engaged. For instance, Washington and Monroe were 
products of the Revolutionary War; Jackson, W. H. Har- 
rison, Tyler and Taylor of the War of 1812; Lincoln of 
the Black Hawk War; Taylor, Pierce and Grant of the 
Mexican War; Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, Benjamin 
Harrison and McKinley of the Civil War and Roosevelt 
of the Spanish-American. War. Curiously enough the 
World War has so far failed to bring us a candidate in the 
form of the “ man on horseback ” although General Persh- 
ing was widely discussed in 1920. 

Nine men who first served as vice-Presidents have 
reached the higher office, John Adams, Jefferson, Van 
Buren, Tyler, Fillmore, Johnson, Arthur, Roosevelt and 
Coolidge. In view of this fact it is rather amusing to 
consider the efforts which have been made by public men 
to avoid being nominated for the vice-presidency. The 
spectacle of Senator Borah, going horseback riding in a 


rain storm in Rock Creek l’ark, in the suburbs of Wash- 
ington, in order to get out of the reach of insistent friends 
who wanted him to take second place on the Republican 
ticket this year, is bound to be recalled at intervals during 
the campaign. Former Governor Lowden, of Illinois, 
did not run away from the nomination, but he actually re- 
fused it after he had been named. But there have been 
numerous other instances of men who would not run for 
the vice-presidency. One case of a man who accepted, 
after doggedly asserting that he would never do so, was 
Colonel Roosevelt. At the notable convention in Philadel- 
phia, he was given the nomination in spite of his protests 
and in the face of the opposition of many of Major Mc- 
Kinley’s political managers. Senators Platt and Quay 
were responsible for this coup d’etat which caused Senator 
Hanna to exclaim: “ All that we can do now is to pray 
that McKinley will keep his health.” 

All well-informed Americans are aware of what fol- 
lowed, of how the lamentable assassination of McKinley 
promoted Roosevelt to the presidency, and enabled him to 
become one of the great outstanding figures of modern 
history. Coming down to later times we find Senator 
Hiram Johnson, of California, refusing to accept the vice- 
presidential nomination after Warren G. Harding had 
been nominated for first place on the ticket at Chicago in 
1920. The offer was made to placate him for the loss of 
the presidential nomination. It was a sort of consolation 
prize which he spurned with becoming indignation. Yet 
if he had taken it he would have become President through 
the death of Mr. Harding, and in all probability would 
have been the nominee of the Cleveland convention. As 
it was he was unable to muster more than a corporal’s 
guard, and his prospects of ever going to the White House 
are very dim indeed. 

It is interesting to note the number of eminent Amer- 
icans who have sought the presidency, and have fairly 
come within the shadow of the White House only to lose 
the coveted prize at the last moment. The case of Champ 
Clark, Speaker of the House of Representatives, naturally 
comes to mind. He was easily the leading aspirant and 
the choice of his party in the Baltimore convention of 1912. 
But although he had a majority of the delegates he was 
unable to muster the necessary two-thirds. He always 
blamed William Jennings Bryan for his failure to reach 
the prize which he had coveted all his life. But it went 
to Woodrow Wilson, and the World War made Wilson 
one of the notable figures of the age in which he lived. 
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Curiously enough feuds between members of the same 
party have blocked their way to the White House. Thus 
it came about that party and personal defections kept both 
Conkling and Blaine from reaching the presidency just 
as it did Bryan and Clark. 

Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Samuel J. Tilden and 
James G. Blaine compose a quartette of distinguished 
Americans who reached the portals of the White House 
without being able to enter it as the head of the nation. 
The Tilden-Hayes contest is too well known to need com- 
ment. It was thought that Blaine would be the nominee 
in 1876, but at a critical stage in the proceedings some one 
turned off the gas, and when order had been restored and 
the convention reassembled the Blaine forces were so de- 
moralized that they were unable to rally. In 1884 when 
Blaine did win the nomination he lost the State of New 
York and the election by the slender plurality of 1,047. 
It is significant that Conkling’s county of Oneida gave at 
least 1,000 Republican votes for Cleveland. That would 
have easily changed the result. Others have contended 
that Burchard’s ‘“‘ Rum, Romanism and Rebellion ” speech 
affected enough.votes to deprive Mr. Blaine of the presi- 
dency. 

The Republican National Committee disputed the result 
at first, claiming that 2,700 votes cast for General Butler 
in Richmond, New York and Kings Counties had been 
counted for Cleveland. It was whispered that Senator 
Conkling offered legal advice to the Democratic leaders. 
But Mr. Blaine was not disposed to make any real contest. 
He gave as his reason the fear that it might have caused 
civil war. This was the same reason given by Mr. Tilden 
for his decision not to dispute the title of General Hayes 
to the presidency. 

Aaron Burr is another man who “ almost” reached the 
White House. He was the candidate for vice-president on 
the Jefferson ticket in 1800. At that time sixteen States 
participated in the election of the President, the electors 
being selected by the legislatures. There was a deadlock 
in Pennsylvania which ended by dividing the electors be- 
tween Jefferson and Adams. When the Federal electors 
met the vote stood: Jefferson, 73; Burr, 73; Adams, 65; 
Pinckney, 64. Jefferson was elected on the thirty-sixth bal- 
lot. In 1804 a constitutional Amendment was adopted 
providing that thereafter the electors should vote separ- 
ately for President and vice-President. 

In 1824 there were four candidates for the presidency, 
and neither of them had the 131 votes needed to elect. The 
vote stood Jackson, 99; John Quincy Adams, 84; Craw- 
ford 41, and Clay, 37. Clay by throwing his support to 
Adams made the election of that candidate possible. There 
was much excitement at the time, and the cry of “ bar- 
gain and sale” went up in various parts of the country. 
Mr. Clay and his friends keenly resented the charge, but 
the fact that he was afterwards made Secretary of State 
in the Cabinet of Mr. Adams helped to keep it alive for 
some time. 
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Daniel Webster, in 1840, deliberately lost the only 
opportunity he ever had of becoming President by refus- 
ing the offered nomination of vice-President. General 
Harrison only lived for a month after his inauguration, 
and John Tyler, vice-President, succeeded to the office. 
Again, General Butler once came very near to becoming 
President. In 1864, when Abraham Lincoln was named 
for President for the second time, Butler was offered the 
second place on the ticket and declined. As is well known, 
Andrew Johnson who accepted it succeeded to the office 
of President on the death of Lincoln. 

Washington and Roosevelt were the only two rich men 
to reach the presidency—trich in the sense of having ample 
and secured incomes. Nearly all of the others have been 
either poor or men of moderate means. Some have tasted 
poverty in its bitterest forms. Lincoln the rail splitter ; 
Garfield the tow-path boy and Johnson, who was taught 
to write by his ambitious young wife, are a few of the 
examples of this kind. Tyler, it is asserted, did not have 
enough money to pay his car fare when he was unex- 
pectedly summoned from his Virginia home to assume 
the presidency. 

It is claimed that an undelivered letter cost Theodore 
Roosevelt the Republican nomination in 1912. The rela- 
tions between Taft and Roosevelt were strained. The 
Roosevelt forces were bent on preventing the nomination 
of Taft. It was asserted that the sixty-six colored dele- 
gates held the balance of power. They were committed 
to Taft. At the last moment, General James S. Clarkson, 
who had a powerful influence with Southern delegates, 
wrote a note to Henry Lincoln Johnson, colored delegate- 
at-large from Georgia, and the leader of his people, which 
might easily have swung enough votes from Taft to have 
cost him the nomination. The letter was never delivered. 
General Clarkson’s son tried to reach Johnson, but could 
not even get in the convention hall. That undelivered let- 
ter changed American history. Roosevelt men put it in 
this wise: “If Taft had not been nominated, Roosevelt 
would not have bolted and Wilson would not have been 
elected President.” 

But the conclusion which we are compelled to make is 
that while there is a natural degree of uncertainty about 
the particular man who is going to reach the presidency, 
there has never been much doubt about his fitness for 
the job. All of our Presidents have come to the highest 
office in the gift of the people with ample experience in 
the affairs of State if we except the few who were dis- 
tinctly military men, unversed in civil procedure. In the 
early days of the Government our rulers came. chiefly 
from the men who had helped to create the Republic. 
In our times they have graduated from one political office 
to another. Cleveland had been Governor of New York; 
McKinley a leader in Congress; Roosevelt Governor of 
New York; Taft a member of the Cabinet and Governor- 
General of the Philippines; Wilson Governor of New 
Jersey ; Harding Governor of and United States Senator 
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from Ohio, and Coolidge twice Governor of Massachu- 
setts and vice-President. 

We require no civil service examination for candidates 
for the presidency, but it will be seen that they have been 
invariably qualified for the office. It is interesting to note 
that 18 of the 29 Presidents have been members of the 
bar; 3 professional soldiers; 2 farmers; 2 teachers; 2 
tailors; 1 editor and 1 publicist. Fifteen of them were 
sons of farrhers, thus coming from the soil of the country 
they were to govern. Nineteen of the twenty-nine have 
had college educations and ten have not. The ten who 
were self-educated made good jobs of it. 

So it comes about, after all, that while we sometimes 
make unexpected selections for the office of President, they 
are nearly always natural selections. The best man does 
not always seem to win the nomination or the election, 
but the ablest men have a chance for the White House 
because training, experience and aptitude for public life 
are considered in making the nominations. The law of 
averages. prevails. in this business. We get the executive 
contemplated by our form of government which is 
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representative rather than democratic. If it was more 
autocratic we might get stronger if less scrupulous lead- 
ers, if it was mose democratic we might have less able men 
at the helm. But we have the happy medium and the re- 
sult is really representative men in the presidency. 

Professor Edmond Robertson says “ the English Con- 
stitution is more democratic than the American in the 
sense that the popular will can be more speedily brought to 
bear upon the Government.” This is admittedly true be- 
cause our President is King as well as Prime Minister, 
and cannot be disturbed during the four years for which 
he is elected. Thus there is a sense of security in the office, 
even though we should waver in our faith in the man. 
Every four years we have a peaceful and painless revolu- 
tion. The power is in the hands of the people, but the 
forethought of the fathers has protected them from ex- 
cesses. We can stand shocks. Three of our Presidents 
have been assassinated, and a number have died in office. 
But as Garfield declared, in announcing the shooting of 
Lincoln: “ God reigns and the Goyernment at Washington 
still lives.” 


~ Inviting Motion Picture Censorship 


CHARLES A. 


It is the evil of the filmed sex novel. In the old 
days it was the vampire type of screen offering. 
Now it is the flapper sex-film, the triangle photoplay and 
other varieties of sensational pictures based upon the 
prevalent type of objectionable fiction. The mad rush of 
certain motion picture producers to corral the output of 
such writers as Elinor Glyn, Gertrude Atherton, Warner 
Fabian, Joseph Hergesheimer, and others, and the present- 
ation in movie form of the sensational themes of their 
novels is rapidly precipitating a new crisis in the attitude 
of the public towards the motion picture. A box office 
appeal for motion picture patronage of the screen adapta- 
tions of these books—an appeal promoted by dishonest, 
misleading and highly sensational advertising—is not the 
least offensive feature in connection with this whole nasty 
situation. That this reversal of policy on the part of 
certain motion picture producers is fraught with grave 
dangers to the whole industry is acknowledged by those 
who have closely observed the screen output during the 
past few months. That the public is beginning seriously 
to question the integrity of purpose of those manufac- 
turers who some time ago promised the public a clean 
motion picture product cannot be longer doubtea. 
The motion picture industry, or at least that part repre- 
sented by some two dozens or more companies comprising 
the National Association of Motion Picture Producers 
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and Distributors, Inc., is solemnly on record in the :ncor- 
porated aims of the association mentioned that its mem- 
bers will strive “to establish and maintain the highest 
possible moral and artistic standards in motion picture 
production” and “ develop the educational as well as the 
entertainment value and general usefulness of motion pic- 
tures.” This pledge was officially transmitted less than 
two years ago by Will H. Hays, president of the associa- 
tion named and speaking for the motion picture industry 
to the representatives of one hundred or more national 
civic, religious, social and welfare organizations, at a meet- 
ing called for the purpose of establishing by means of a 
Committee on Public Relations’ a channel of intercommu- 
nication between the producers of motion pictures and the 
patrons of the same. Notwithstanding this pledge, last 
season witnessed a number of flagrant violations on the 
part of members of this association. This season has wit- 
nessed an even greater number of violations. These can- 
not be named herein as the mere mention of their titles 
would only serve to advertise the pictures and perhaps 
send additional numbers of morbid-minded, thrill-seeking 
patrons to the theaters exhibiting them. 

In the case, however, of more than one such picture of 
the type mentioned, due in part to the censorship require- 
ments of certain States, it has been found that the product 
exhibited was in no manner as “ snappy ”’ as the sensa- 
tional posters and advertising had indicated. Except for 






















































a general “lowbrow ” appeal and a certain insidiousness 
to which ordinary censorship procedure could not be made 
to apply, the films themselves, while far from innocuous, 
were as lacking in the anticipated “ kick ” as legalized bev- 
erages under the Volstead Act. In the case of this type 
of picture, producers and exhibitors rely entirely upon 
sensational exploitation—lurid posters, highly suggestive 
drawings, curiosity stimulating catch-lines, and in nearly 
every instance the advertising of compromising situations 
or some form of nudity—to attract the filth seeker as well 
as the inquisitively unsophisticated. In other words, to 
use familiar film phraseology, the posters and other ad- 
vertising were used to induce the people to pay their good 
money at the box office. Once in the theater, it did not 
take the average movie fan long to see through the deceit 
which had been practised upon him. Notwithstanding this 
experience a large percentage of motion picture patrons 
never seem to learn that they are being continually im- 
posed upon by motion picture producers and exhibitors 
who put out advertising bait of this character. 

There are, however, discriminating patrons of the screen 
who resent such methods. Recently in San Francisco one 
of the daily papers there received more than twenty can- 
celations of subscriptions as a protest by self-respecting 
readers following the publication of advertising carried in 
its columns exploiting a certain obnoxious film. The ad- 
vertisement utilized a drawing and carried lines calling 
attention to scenes in the picture depicting roadhouse 
orgies staged by society buds and college youths. The film 
was supposed to show the effects of the present jazz music 
upon the younger generation. The picture, while of low 
moral tone, was not nearly as bad as indicated by the 
advertisement which was dropped by the paper following 
the receipt of the cancelations mentioned. 

Such production and exhibition tactics serve to supply 
the advocates of legalized censorship and other forms of 
restrictive legislation with the very ammunition they are 
looking for. The patient and long-suffering public can- 
not under such prgvocation be expected to continue its 
traditional passiveness. Even those who have sympa- 
thetically regarded the problems of motion picture pro- 
duction and have advocated a constructive policy of motion 
picture reform, are beginning to lose heart. Many, while 
regretting being compelled to advocate such a policy may, 
in pure self-defense, be compelled to resort to drastic legis- 
lation as the only remedy. If the “ inoffensive affirmative 
censorship,” advocated by the Christian Science Monitor, 
proves ineffective and inefficient, the public may be relied 
upon to find an effective cure. 

The decent, self-respecting people of this country—and 
their percentage of the population is not as small as some 
producers would have it—will not much longer tolerate 
the selfish commercialism which has prompted certain film 
manufacturers to regard their incorporated standard of 
production ethics as “a mere scrap of paper.” This ele- 
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ment of the public can get along without the lurid sex 
novel and the sensational sex movie. 

President Will H. Hays, of the producers’ organiza- 
tion, has told his employers that the prevalent sex novel 
has no place on the screen. He has in unequivocal terms 
stated his personal opposition to the policy which brings 
it there. Will the producers heed Mr. Hays’ warning and 
measure up to their responsibilities to the public or will 
they have to be clubbed into respectability through the in- 
vocation of the big-stick method of legalized reform which 
all constructively thinking Americans heartily dislike? 

This writer would be the last man to wish the future 
of the motion picture hampered by unreasonable regula- 
tions and restrictions. On the other hand, to see the 
American people continually.imposed upon by motion pic- 
ture producers and exhibitors actuated only by a selfish 
commercialism is a thing which no self-respecting and 
public-spirited person can tolerate or condone. The future 
of the motion picture industry is in the hands of the in- 
dustry itself. If those who are responsible for its policy 
and product recognize their responsibility to the American 
public and measure up to it, the exceptional possibilities 
of the motion picture as an instrument of education, enter- 
tainment, and even of art, may be speedily realized and 
its development go forward unhampered. If the industry 
fails in this responsibility, the force of enlightened public 
opinion will supply the remedy necessary to correct the 
moral lapse to which this article especially refers or any 
others of which the industry may be guilty. In other 
words, to the extent that it needs reform public opinion 
may be depended upon to reform the motion picture and 
the people responsible for it. 

The screen has tremendous possibilities as a useful 
medium, as an instrument of education and entertainment. 
It has, on the other hand, equal possibilities for evil in 
weakening or destroying the moral fiber of the youth of 
this and other countries. In this latter connection, the 
filmed sex novel is, in the opinion of a great many ob- 
servers, more than offsetting the positive preachments de- 
livered from all the pulpits in the land. The fact that 
50,000,000 people are found in the motion picture the- 
aters in the United States every week becomes a matter 
of serious concern when one stops to speculate upon the 
benefits or evils resulting from such attendance. 

What then is the public’s duty in the circumstances? 
First of all, fathers and mothers should see that their 
children do not attend “ movieized” exhibitions of the 
sex novel. Further than that, parents themselves should 
not patronize such showings. Religious, civic, educational 
and welfare organizations should organize community 
sentiment in protest to manufacturers and exhibitors of 
such pictures. Scrutiny of newspaper and other adver- 
tising of off-color photoplays is another duty of the public. 
The San Francisco incident illustrates an effective method 
of procedure in such cases. Objectionable poster or bill- 
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board. advertising should be reported to police authorities. 
If any community will, through its representative organ- 
izations, serve notice upon local theater managers that it 
does not desire the lurid sex movie and follow up such 
notification by withholding its patronage, whenever such 
pictures are booked, the sex photoplay as far as their par- 
ticular locality is concerned, will soon cease to be a menace. 
Censorship via the box office is the surest and quickest 
way of curing the situation. If, however, the public is 
indifferent or negligent, legalized censorship may prove 
to be the only remedy. The whole difficulty could be 
cleared up, however, if the producers would live up to 
their pledged word by putting their standard of production 
ethics into practise. It woud be better for them to do 
that voluntarily before being compelled to do so by a 
disillusioned and angry public. 


“Jazz” Jurisprudence 
WALTER B. KENNEDY 
T HE lawyer has long been persona non grata in the 


social order. He is regarded as a sort of a neces- 

sary evil in the body politic. It is significant that 
Thomas More banned him from his concept of the Utopian 
State. Even Wells quarrels with the legal profession and 
their methods in his volume, “ Social Forces in England 
and America.” But the cycle of criticism is complete 
when Mephistopheles, in Goethe’s “ Faust,’”’ advises the 
student to forsake the law: “ I know, and do not like, the 
learning.” Despite this admixture of general condemna- 
tion, the careful critic has heretofore been willing to dis- 
tinguish between law and lawyer, to concede that the man 
and his works were not of the same shade and hue. 

But alas, this subtle distinction is fast disappearing from 
view. Today, the law, no less than the lawyer, are under 
popular indictment. The maze of confusion in legal form- 
ulas, the grewing pile of futile legislation, cumbersome and 
technical procedure, the law’s delay, the heavy costs of 
litigation to secure rights have turned the light of adverse 
criticism from the lawyer to his juristic output. The perti- 
nent query remains: What is the lawyer going to do about 
it? 

Lawyers and jurists and law-teachers are advocating 
the making of a “ fresh start.” Law, they tell us, is a part 
of life and must move along with the current of the 
times. Our fault in the legal order has been a slavish ad- 
herence to precedent and formula, a provincial refusal to 
look at the realities of the given case, a stubborn subserv- 
ience to a “ jurisprudence of conceptions.” 

There is a considerable degree of merit in the position 
of the critics. Positive law is not a static and indelible 
picture. The swift change from country to town, from 
town to city, and from city to metropolis carries with it 
a sweep of original problems that must be faced and dealt 
with by jurist and legislator. No reasonable ground of 
complaint can be formed against ‘the formulation of 
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proper and adequate laws to meet the emergencies of the 
“time and place.” It is also conceded that many laws 
formerly adequate become obsolete because of social and 
economic upheavals. In this situation a “ fresh start” is 
imperative to make the law an instrument for the accom- 
plishment of justice. 

To illustrate, the aeroplane and the radio have brought 
about a number of legal difficulties unknown to the nine- 
teenth century. Can I prevent legally an aeroplane from 
passing over my land? The settled maxim of the common 
law, cujus est solum, ejus est usque coelum, which gives 
me a property right over my land to the sky, if literally 
applied, undoubtedly establishes my right to object. And 
yet this maxim, framed before the advent of air-flying, 
would probably be limited by the courts of today. Have 
I the right to complain if my neighbor installs a five-tube. 
super-neutrodyne radio-set which completely overawes and 
silences my modest crystal set? It will at least be con- 
ceded that the legal question is a novel one. 

Thus far we may proceed comfortably with the re- 
formers who argue for a flexibility and elasticity in the 
application of law to the changing conditions of the day. 
And we are sustained by the knowledg that this sup- 
posedly new approach to the solution of jurisprudential 
tangles is of quite ancient lineage. In the twelfth cen- 
tury Ivo of Chartres, repeating the definition of Isidore 
of Seville, stated that law should conform to the customs 
of the country and should be “ suitable to the time and 
place.” But does this admission of the mobility of legal 
principles and the abandonment of unbending rigidity of 
all juristic formulas lead us to the conclusion that there 
is no eternal law? 

If we read the current volumes of the legal leaders of 
the time, their position is unmistakably clear. There is 
no eternal law with an unchanging and immutable content. 
All law is a man-made product, its worth and validity 
being dependent upon the manner in which it works. And 
all proposals are potentially just provided that they 
develop the powers of humanity and promote the social 
welfare. In a word, there is no superior law which in- 
hibits or defines the free translation of human wants and 
desires into the legal order except the presence of con- 
flicting and equivalent claims of other members of society. 

It is feared that this “ fresh start” may portend a dis- 
astrous finish, When a builder starts to remodel an 
ancierit castle, he does not demolish the foundation-walls ; 
when the artist restores a rare painting, he is careful to 
conserve the coloring of the original picture. If an amend- 
ment to the Constitution is deemed necessary, we do not 
look for the unreasonable demand that the entire Consti- 
tution should be repealed. But this drastic treatment is 
visible in the tenets of the pragmatic jurists of our time. 
To date, no weighing machine has been furnished by the 
advocates of this scheme of jurisprudence. Inevitably 


the materialistic process, bereft of a higher law, will func- 
tion in a materialistic way. 


It is not without some sig- 
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nificance that the authors of this juristic system have de- 
fined it as an “ engineering interpretation” of law. It 
may be interesting to apply this mechanical jurisprudence 
to some of the current topics which raise debatable prob- 
lems of legislative and judicial character. 

For instance, consider the possible result of this formula 
in balancing the claims of the helpless invalid, an economic 
burden to his family and society, whose life is a material 
loss to the community. If we spell out his right to life 
solely in terms of clashing interests, if there is no indelible 
law save the eternal goal of social progress to guard this 
hapless person against the wants and demands of his fel- 
lows, who can say that Osler may not have been right? 
Divorce from the irksome bonds of matrimony becomes 
delightfully easy if the sole barrier is the conflicting claims 
of others. Logically the position of the immediate parties 
outweighs the shadowy insistence of society upon the per- 
manency of family life. The test of the pragmatist, let 
it be remembered, is the gratification of human wants and 
desires and not the subjective consideration of their in- 
herent qualities. Birth control is a simple step particu- 
larly when we recall that the claims of the natural law 
would have no place in the balancing of adverse interests. 

It is not asserted that the founders of this school of 
legal philosophy would indorse or approve of these sordid 
results. Doubtless they could conjure up certain bread- 
and-butter consequences in the form of conflicting interests 
to offset these sinister conclusions. But the machine that 
they offer invites just such possibilities. If they remove 
the brakes and safety-appliances in the form of first prin- 
ciples and universal standards, they cannot complain if 
the momentum of the juristic machine gets beyond control. 
Reduce law to an engineering process and the machine 
and not the man determines the quality of the product. 

It is true that the law is in disrepute; that changes are 
necessary to revive and restore public confidence in the 
administration of justice. But this condition is not trace- 
able to the assumption that there is an eternal law which 
defies change or prevents new laws to solve current social 
and economic problems. The existence of an eternal or 
natural law is consistent with the growth of positive law. 
As the Rev. Francis P. Le Buffe phrases it in his excel- 
lent work on Pure Jurisprudence, “ The Natural Law is 
a hard and fast nucleus, around which is centered a whole 
pragmatic field with which positive law is largely con- 
cerned.” It may not be amiss to point out that the Cath- 
olic Church, stern and unrelenting upholder of the eternal 
law, has always led in the advocacy of social legislation 
for the betterment and uplift of mankind. She did this, 
not by covertly changing the principles of the natural law, 
but by applying these basic ideals to the problems of the 
“ time and place.” 

A legal philosophy which exalts claims and wants to 
point of an ultimate end did not, like Topsy, “ just grow.” 
It forms a definite link of a chain of similar movements 1n 
other branches of the social order. We see churches which 
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reject authority and cry for liberty from dogmatic belief. 
President-Emeritus Eliot of Harvard contributed his 
quota when he launched the elective system in collegiate 
circles, a system which President Butler of Columbia re- 
cently said invites the youth “to separate his own tastes, 
his own interests, his own occupations from those of the 
community of which he forms a part, and to prefer and to 
follow his own.” Perhaps the automobile and similar 
space-destroying inventions have contributed to the de- 
struction of all regard for stability and have brought about 
what Solicitor-General Beck calls the moving picture mind. 
“Where do we go from here?” is more than a popular 
by-phrase; it is indicative of the unrest and mad pursuit 
of the new and the abandonment of the old. This “ jazz” 
movement is discernible in music, art and literature. Is 
it to be expected that its symptomatic demand for free- 
dom from restraint, authority, and principle should wholly 
miss the administration and the philosophy of law? How- 
ever defensible this jazz movement may be in other parts 
of the social order, and the advantages are somewhat 
dubious, certain it is that “ jazz” jurisprudence is out of 
place in the societal relations of any time or place. 


Vacations, Usual and Unusual 


R. pe St. Denis, Pu.D. 


HESE warm days the outdoors clutches at us with 
myriad fingers. The heavens have shed their winter 
gloom. Grass, flower, tree and shrub have broken into 
bloom and entice us with a thousand fragrancies and mys- 
terious promises. The air vibrates with the song of living 
things, the song of movement. We too feel the urge to 
move and duty alone holds us for the time. But spring 
has inoculated us with a potent germ, a germ that becomes 
more powerful as the summer months approach. Summer 
fever is the disease caused by the germ and its only 
cure is summer vacation. These warm spring days the 
outdoors clutches at us with myriad fingers and not even 
the latest political scandal can excite the interest elicited 
by the question, “ Where are you going for the summer?” 
Fishing, boating, swimming, golf and other games, 
touring the country, a visit to the national parks, a trip 
abroad—manifold are the ways in which vacation fever 
seeks expression. But every plan has this one purpose at 
its core—the desire to get away. Away from the routine, 
from the humdrum of prescribed existence, away from 
familiar things, from familiar faces, away to at least a 
few weeks of “ something different.” 

Vacations are psychological. There is nothing as wear- 
ing to the nervous system, indeed, to one’s whole physi- 
ology, as this everlasting sameness, this constant repetition 
of the same duties, the association with the same interests 
day after day. The nerves become exhausted with the 
monotony, and the various organ systems under control of 
the nerves become unbalanced. Under such conditions 
tempers give way readily, trifles are magnified out of all 
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proportions. The human body, and the nervous system 
in particular, needs variation, needs change to keep up its 
tone. Mere change means rest; that is, physiologically 
speaking, those nerve tissues that have been worn out with 
constantly reiterated stimulation can regain strength if 
the stimulus is changed for a time. They can be “ toned 
up.” So vacation time is a period when people seek a 
change, a change of their environment, of their inter- 
ests, their activities. And yet— 

People ask me frequently, “ Where are you going this 
summer ? ” 

““ Nowhere,” is my reply. 
here.” 

“Here?” Astonishment and perplexity color the query. 
“Why, it’s dead here during the summer and hopelessly 
uninteresting.” 

“ On the contrary,” I assure them. “ It’s very interesting 
here. For I propose to enjoy a Weir Mitchell vacation.” 

“Oh! A Weir Mitchell vacation.” My questioner is 
clearly puzzled. So I volunteer the explanation. 

“Tt’s simple enough. Dr. Weir Mitchell’s prescription 
is, ‘Do what you like best. Work at your hobbies. Break 
the routine.’ And that is exactly what I intend to do. I 
shall play with books and bugs, with music and photogra- 
phy. In dignified terms, I shall amuse myself with re- 
search. I generally discover all sorts of interesting and 
exciting things.” 

“ But aren't you going to take any rest?” 

“T am resting,” I insist, “ by doing something different. 
What is a vacation? Change. Very well. I am changing 
from the things I must do to what I like to do, and to 
that exclusively. Change rests one. Must I therefore 
travel a thousand miles to find change? No, a Weir 
Mitchell vacation does not call for globe-trotting. It 
merely requires that one shall do something different. That 
is what any vacation means. That is the sort of vacation 
I enjoy.” 

I cannot claim that my questioners are always convinced. 
Yet I know that I am psychologically and physiologically 
The essential need for the enjoyment of a vaca- 
tion is that the daily rhythm, the daily routine be broken, 
and that definite responsibilities be discontinued for a 
time. Change is the vital essential. Change of work, 
change of diet, change of environment, are these not regu- 
larly prescribed by physicians for so many patients? What 
is good for the sick is also good for the healthy in this 
instance. Or must one wait till one is ill to apply common- 
sense precautions? 

This matter of change has rather more than a seasonal 
application. Since it is so beneficial in a brief vacation 
period, why not apply it more frequently, even daily ? 
All of us are prone to follow a definite routine: we eat 
at definite hours, work at definite periods in definite places 
and in a definite way. We eat what is set before us, not 
so much because we are hungry, but because we are ac- 
customed: to eat at that hour. Even our so called amuse- 
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ments are “ enjoyed ” at definite periods. No wonder that 
with the eternal regularity existence becomes monotonous, 
that our bodies and minds rebel, and that we long for 
change. Yet how easy it is to have “ change.” 

Many of us find the regular working hours too brief 
and carry our work far into the evening. This is true of 
business men and professional men especially. Now, I 
enjoy my work and find it fascinating at all times. But 
I also realize that if one works hard, still one is limited 
in one’s mental and physical capacities, and that there is 
the threat of exhaustion and physical and mental break- 
down. Some years ago a medical man gave me a bit of 
advice : 

If you feel fagged out at your office, take your work home. Rid 
yourself of your clothes, get into your pajamas and bathrobe. Be 
free of every sort of restraint. Then pick up that same work. 
It will seem entirely different. 

What he said is true. I have followed his advice for 
ten years. My experience is that I get an entirely different 
viewpoint at each place. Work that seemed difficult at the 
office I am able to attack with vigor at my home; often I 
find that work so easy in this changed environment that I 
am decidedly astonished. A lecture written at the office 
can be examined objectively in my room for flaws and 
weak places that I should never have found while working 
in the office. I have carried change of environment far- 
ther. Thus if a satisfactory solution to some difficulty is 
not obtained in the environment of either home or office, 
I’ll try other environments. In the quietude of a church, 
in the flutter of a movie theater, at some wayside, along 
some rippling brook, and even in the midst of a student 
dance, I have found the solution of many a perplexing 
difficulty. 

Strictly speaking, what I did was merely to take a vaca- 
tion, albeit a brief one. Some sort of change, and change 
is rest. Or to put it another way, change is stimulation. 
These experiences have not been confined to myself. On 
the contrary, when my associates complain of fatigue and 
the need of rest, I suggest the Weir Mitchell methods. 
In their cases the results are corroborative, provided they 
were willing to try. 

Yet there is nothing abstruse about it all. We all know 
that ‘‘ Sunday feeling” proftuced by Sunday clothes. 
Shedding one’s everyday clothes means a shedding of asso- 
ciations, that is, of the ideas associated with one’s business 
clothes. If that much is true, cannot a change of associa- 
tions be produced any day by a change of clothes after 
working hours? Or work varied by change of environ- 
ment? Thus, we might say, a vacation can be had at any 
time. Such changes are decidedly beneficial to the nervous 
system and to one’s general health. 

A further suggestion: Why not an occasional physio- 
logical vacation? What I mean is an occasional fast or 
abstinence from food. There is perhaps no better prac- 
tical health measure than the fast and abstinence days de- 
creed by the Catholic Church for its adherents. Most 
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of us consider self-denial something meritorious, as some- 
thing by which we can gain only a spiritual benefit. On 
the contrary, the physiological benefits are equally great, 
for with a decrease in the quantity of food and a change in 
the type of food our digestive system and through it other 
systems are given a well-earned vacation. With spiritual, 
physical, and mental benefits, can fasting be called a sacri- 
fice or self-denial ? 


Cloistral Haunts of the Muses 


CLARENCE F. BuRKHARDT 


A MONG those who are only partially acquainted with 

the facts, it is often charged that the literature of 
the Middle Ages was concerned only with theology and 
mysticism, but this is far from the truth. While these 
two subjects did properly claim a large amount of atten- 
tion, they however did not stand in the way of anything 
else that was legitimate, as is popularly supposed. In those 
days as a result of the barbaric invasion, education was 
for a long time confined almost entirely to the monasteries 
and convents, and it is accordingly in these places where 
one must look for the intellectual activity of the period. 

On entering the cloister, it was at all times customary 
for the monk to offer to God whatever talent He had 
given him, and to endeavor to use it in the extension of 
the Celestial kingdom, whether it was to be utilized in 
the form of manual labor, ministrations to the poor and 
sick, tutoring the ignorant, or in the furtherance and ad- 
vancement of music, art, or literature. As these three 
last named are just as useful to mankind as are the fruits 
of all other occupations, it is quite natural that as “ sons 
of peace,” the monks could not but help favor an art such 
as poetry, so calculated to soothe the human mind under 
all its troubles and tribulations, for it is certainly in the 
order of peace that there should be some who have no 
other ambition than to invoke the muses, who can willingly 
embrace poverty, and whose desires and needs are in no 
danger of clashing with those of anyone else. “ Wars 
and rumors of wars” could be reduced to a minimum in 
this “ enlightened ” twentieth century of ours, were such 
a philosophy of life more prevalent today. It was St. 
Columbkill who intervened in behalf of the Irish bards 
at a time when they were about to be suppressed. Not 
only were the monks the friends of all the poets, but 
their own productions were of such excellence that even 
their enemies could not help praising them. 

Nor must it be supposed that monastic libraries in- 
cluded only the accomplishments of their own poets, and 
were unacquainted with the masterpieces of pagan litera- 
ture. As the latter however contain much that is any- 
thing but morally elevating, distinctions were made, and 
censorship was rigidly enforced when necessary. This is 
the reason why the works of the poets of Greece and 
Rome were allowed to accumulate dust on the book 
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shelves, and their chants to Bacchus and Venus replaced 
by those to the Blessed Virgin and her Son, and by praises 
of charity and the triumph of faith over the temptations 
of nature; in the Middle Ages when men’s eyes were 
spiritually opened, they labored to efface the literary stains 
of paganism. This inherent antipathy to the earlier civil- 
ization is a proof of the purity of heart that characterized 
the metered writings of those days. “Every image was 
shrouded in such a mystic robe of innocence and purity 
that attraction for the vitiated fancy was destroyed.” 
Books of the type of Boccaccio’s “ Decameron” were 
given over to the flames, an act accompanied by the ap- 
plause of the people. While such writers were regarded 
at the time by the multitudes as equivalent to heretics, 
Caedmon, Joseph, the hymnographer amongst the Greeks, 
and later Jacopone were looked upon as having received 
the gift of song from heaven. 

In 999, in the abbey of Corby in Saxony, we find Meyn- 
holt, poet, theologian, philosopher, musician, and eloquent 
oratot. The abbey of Reichenau harbored Walafrid of 
Strabo, whose chief work, “The Vision of Wettin,” is 
an imaginary pilgrimage through the other world, and 
modeled along the lines of Dante’s “ Divine Comedy,” of 


which style of poem it is one of the earliest specimens. - 


In his “ Hortulus” he gives an affectionate description of 
the garden in his cloister. Hymns were likewise a product 
of his fruitful quill, but most of these have become lost. 
He is also the author of one of the most famous scriptural 
commentaries of the Middle Ages. In the abbey of St. 
Victor in Paris, lived Leoninus who composed an exten- 
sive poem on the Bible. In the Benedictine abbey of St. 
Maur resided Dom Morillon who acquired a great reputa- 
tion for his French poems. The monastery of St. Gall 
was the home of many poets, among whom may be men- 
tioned Rapertus, Tutilo, Waltram, Notker Balbulus, and 
Hirmann. The last is said to have prayed that he might 
have the science of the Scriptures rather than soundness of 
body. He it is to whom all Christendom is everlastingly 
indebted for the poetic prayer recited after all Low 
Masses, the “ Salve Regina.” 

In England, we find in the abbey of Dunstable, Robert ; 
in St. Alban, Hanwill; in Circenster, Neckham; in Bury, 
Lydgate, who composed over 250 poems, some of them 
running to immense lengths such as the “ Troy Book” 
of 30,000 lines. Some of his most prominent compositions 
are: “Falls of Princes,” “ Story of Thebes,” “ Life of 
Our Lady,” “ Dance of Death,” and “ Temple of Glass.” 
In Whitby dwelt the elder Caedmon, of whom Bede says: 

There was a certain monk remarkable for the Divine grace which 
enabled him to compose to the encouragement of devotion; so 
whatever he learned, he could turn into poetic words and meter 
of exceeding sweetness, in his native tongue, the English. By his 
songs, many have learned to despise the world, and to glow with 
the love of heavenly things. None were able to contend with him 
in making verses; for he learned his art not from men nor by 


men, but received it as a gift from above. While in his secular 
habit, until of mature age, he learned nothing of the art. Indeed, 
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he had no taste for it. One night in a dream, a man appeared to 
him and enjoined him to sing on the creation, and having received 
this command, he began immediately to sing verses in praise of 
God, the Creator, which he had never heard before. 


In the Italian monasteries a still greater number of 
monk-poets were found. We may here mention Baptist, 
in the Carmelite convent at Mantua, in Camaldoli, Ugolino 
Verino, and the Franciscan, Thomas de Celano, whose 
resonant “ Dies Irae” seems to carry with it the crash of 
a tropical storm. Some other great peets of this order 
were Pacific, Jacopone, the probable author. of “ Stabat 
Mater,” and St. Francis himself. 

There is a wide chasm between the present-day type of 
literature and that of the Middle Ages, and while speci- 
mens can be found written in those days that would not 
seem out of place on shelves containing some of our 
modern abominations, still, they would have to be regarded 
as rare exceptions to the rule. While entertainment had 
its place, it was purified by the then existing atmosphere, 
and the natural downward tendency present in all periods 
was successfully combated by books that anticipated and 
never ceased to overlook this trend. 

The melancholy effect of the sixteenth century revival 
of pagan literature is too sad to be described in ordinary 
language. After the Reformation, many of these ancient 
writers, whose lives from their own words were grossly 
licentious, began to be revered and extolled. This is one 
of the many “blessings” that marked the end of the 
“ Dark” Ages. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


Investigate the Bigots 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

One may as well call a spade for what it is and brand the bigots 
for what they are. All America is now aware that rottenness has 
penetrated to the very marrow of the national body, geographically 
and politically. It is racial, profoundly religious; and independ- 
ently of industrial selfishness, social bigotry has by no means given 
up its last gasp. It is fatuous to stress the seriousness of the 
disease. Any malady that can threaten with disintegration a 
powerful political party, and place the terms “rump,” “bolt,” 
“ split the party ” in the mouths of professional leaders is indicative 
of the active presence of a worm which is eating at the vitals 
of our democratic system. One is not sure that some good may 
not come of it, as a patient may return to more robust health 
after a serious illness; but certainly it is a diseased condition, 
withering to vigorous moral and intellectual stamina, and quite 
manifestly of increasingly recurrent virulence. 

And so why conceal its presence? Why leave a vast body of 
sincere, and tremendously concerned citizens doubtful as to its 
existence? If it be not so, then let us have an authoritative denial. 
But if the United States at the present moment is a bigoted coun- 
try, let those into whose hands the welfare of the commonwealth 
nas been committed confront the situation frankly, courageously, 
without fear or favor of any race or creed, beholden to no or- 
ganization or political party, and transport from the region of 
hotel lobbies and metropolitan clubrooms to the clear light of day 
the facts of the case, that America may see, not whether its face, 
but whether its. soul, is black or white. I mean, let us have a 
governmental investigation, and if the condition be as bad as many 
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thousands are led to believe, let the investigation publish a moral 
health report that will thoroughly diagnose the disease. A non- 
partisan committee appointed by the next Congress, properly 
accredited and financed for this purpose, would accomplish a task 
of equal value to Miss Democracy as any investigation within 
memory. To act otherwise is to simulate the diabetic patient who will 
not visit the doctor because he lacks courage to face the report. 
New York. VINCENT COPPINGER. 


The Movie Mind 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Fogarty’s article on “The Movie Mind” in the issue of 
America for June 28 is of great interest, as it touches upon a 
problem which has not received enough attention from people in 
general. 

Today, through excessive attendance at the movies, we are 
diminishing our ability to concentrate and are losing our powers 
of imagination. In the children of school age we find the best 
example of the stultification of the mind due to motion-pictures. 
There are few boys or girls who, having seen some classic, such 
as “ Treasure Island,” on the screen, care to read the book. Read- 
ing requires concentration and imagination, and these the children 
lack because they have absorbed the producer’s garbled version 
with no effort whatsoever. They prefer to retain a memory 
of the picture, which probably varies widely from the original, 
rather than to exert themselves to read the narrative. 

No matter how conscientious the producer is in following the 
original story, the person who sees the movie and has not read 
the tale has deprived himself of the joy and fascination of develop- 
ing and setting forth, in his imagination, each character and 
scene. The mental gymnastics required in carefully reading a 
book not only keep our minds from petrification through disuse, 
but also nurture a keener sense of enjoyment than is possible in 
a mind stimulated by pictures alone. 

Mr. Fogarty is to be thanked for trying to arouse us from a 
lethargy brought on by our failure to realize the baneful influence 
of too frequent attendance at the movies. 

Princeton, N. J. Row.anp Francis Carr. 


Trained Catholic Writers 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
In an editorial about “Training Catholic Writers” the daily 
Catholic Tribune says: 

As the power of the press increases, the need of trained 
Catholic writers is felt more and more every day. The topic 
is to be taken up for discussion at the Milwaukee meeting 
of the National Catholic Educational Conference. There 
can be only one opinion about the necessity of having thor- 


oughly trained men to fight the battles of the Church in the 
press of the country. 
In the same paper is a quotation from the Denver Catholic 
Register which 

calls attention to our present lack of any great American 
Catholic lay essayist, whose work might be readily admitted 
into the Outlook and World’s Work in answer to the 
K.K.K. propaganda these scholarly publications have printed. 
The death of Maurice Francis Egan is felt. 

We have a good representation of noted writers, but just 
at present no great essayists. It is useless to repine. They 
need training to qualify. 


To an analytical observer this seems to be the whole trouble. 
They need training to qualify and few seem inclined to take the 
necessary steps to pass the test. There are plenty of glib scribblers, 
but when the Catholic standard measures their work it falls short 
Because Dr. Egan knew he was ever fundamentally sound, there 
was no compromising principle for the sake of expediency for 
him; nor faltering through ignorance. The label “ Catholic” 
does not mean anything unless it has the real dynamic force behind 
it. A whole battalion of recruits could profitably start at once 
for the training camps. 


Chicago. B. K. M. 
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Without Stain, Without Reproach 

HIS review is completely dissociated from all in- 

terest in partisan politics, yet it cannot withhold 
the expression of its admiration for Governor Smith of 
New York and his chief lieutenant, Mr. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Throughout the trying days of the Demo- 
cratic Convention, these gentlemen exhibited a dignity 
of speech and bearing, an unfailing sense of what was 
fit and courteot1s, and above all a candor rarely found, it 
must be sadly admitted, even among competitors for the 
magistracy. Mr. Roosevelt’s speech offering to 
Governor’s name, an address made under 
will rank as a model. 


chief 
withdraw the 
circumstances of peculiar delicacy, 
It was brief, it was direct, and although it was forceful 
there was not a word in it that could offend the most 
sensitive. As a combination of strength with urbanity, 
it was unique. 

To say that Governor Smith emerges from the con- 
test unscathed would be understatement. He comes 
forth with reputation enhanced. His friends have known 
him for years as a public servant equipped for his task 
both by personal integrity and an extraordinary knowl- 
edge of municipal and State needs and resources, and as 
a man never afraid to state his mind upon any question of 
the whole country shares that 
defeat he has wrested 


public moment. Today 
knowledge. Out of temporary 
victory. 

Catholics have no disposition to enlarge upon certain 
reasons which led a number of delegates to oppose him. 
What these reasons are is well known. But there is an 
outstanding fact in the life of Governor Smith which 
every young Catholic who enters the field of politics 
should note well and assess accurately. The Governor 
of New York is a Catholic who practises his religion but 
never trades upon it, thereby affording a welcome contrast 
to the petty politician who continually talks religion but 
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rarely lives up to it. On the two Sundays occurring dur- 
ing the Convention, the press-photographers waited with 
serene confidence outside St. Agnes’ Church. Since the 
Governor was in the city they knew that he would come to 
St. Agnes’ to assist at the Holy Sacrifice. The fact that 
a powerful faction in the Convention bitterly hated all that 
the Governor as a Catholic loved, did not turn him from 
his routine. The Governor went to Mass at St. Agnes’ 
neither to flaunt his opponents nor to curry favor with 
his fellow-Catholics, but because attendance at Mass on 
Sunday was a duty imposed by his religion. 

Alfred E. Smith has served the public in humble place 
and in high. For many years he has been a power for 
civic and moral righteousness in his city and State. The 
son of simple, God-fearing people, he began forty years 
ago in the stalls of the Fulton Fishmarket, and today by 
the will of his fellow-citizens is the honored Chief 
Executive of a State which in wealth and population con- 
stitutes an Empire. He is yet a young man, and years of 
even greater usefulness are reserved for this sincere Cath- 
olic and genuine American who has ever shown himself 
a public servant without stain and without reproach. 


The Catholic and Public Office 
EN of Governor Smith’s type are the best answer to 
bigotry. Some forms of bigotry, it is true, are 
equivalent to insanity, and cannot be cured. Other vari- 
eties rest upon ignorance, and are not complicated by 
malice. To those thus afflicted, an appeal can be made. 

Catholics had their part in the making of this Republic. 
Considering their small number and the persecution to 
which they had been everywhere subjected, and in many 
of the Colonies were even then subjected, that part was 
by no means inconsiderable. Since its foundation, thou- 
sands of Catholics have held high office, State and Fed- 
eral. We can refer to men like Carroll, the Bishop, and his 
cousin Carroll, the Signer ; to Edward Kavanagh, a diplo- 
mat of the early part of the last century; to Taney and 
White, who presided over the Supreme Court for thirty- 
nine years of its existence; to Governows like Smith of 
New York, Dunne of Illinois, Walsh of Massachusetts, 
Flynn of Rhode Island; and to hundreds of Catholics 
who have served on the bench, in Congress, in the State 
legislatures, in the President’s cabinet, and as Ambassa- 
dors and Ministers to foreign countries. 

Will it be seriously contended that even one of these 
public officials was made recreant to duty by his religion? 
Or that he was improperly influenced in the exercise of 
his office by orders, or even suggestions, emanating from 
the Bishop of Rome or from any Roman Congregation ? 

The challenge is fair. It must be answered, and only 
one answer is possible. 

Readers whose memories go back over thirty years will 
recall how in 1892 millions of circulars were distributed 
throughout the United States by the American Protective 
Association, a connecting link between the old Know- 
nothing Party and the present Ku Klux Klan. In these 
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circulars it was stated that the Pope had ordered all 
Catholics in the United States to rise at a given signal on 
July 31, 1893, the Feast of St. Ignatius, to massacre their 
non-Catholic neighbors. This done, the Pope was to 
move to Washington, where he would be proclaimed per- 
petual President. Incredible as it now appears, this pre- 
posterous statement was accorded full credit by thousands 
of Americans. In the remoter parts of the country, 
Catholics were subjected to discomfort, insult and injury ; 
Catholic churches and parish houses were searched for 
the arms and ammunition which, it was alleged, had been 
stored therein, and public meetings were held, demanding 
that sundry companies of small boys, drilled as cadets, 
be deprived of their wooden guns and forthwith dis- 
banded. By 1896, seeing that the Pope was still in Rome, 
that no guns had been found and no massacre attempted, 
the excitement had died away. But for a time a repeti- 
tion of the bloody Knownothing riots of half a century 
earlier seemed imminent. 

Today the story reads like a farce, but in 1893 many a 
Protestant head tossed on an uneasy pillow. Even in 
1924, some heads may still be troubled. To them the 
challenge may be and should be made. Has justification 
been shown at any time for the suspicion that any public 
official, Catholic or Protestant, was acting against his 
oath and at the bidding of ecclesiastics at Rome? Since 
1789, has any Government, State or Federal, seriously 
entertained the fear that the country or the State was in 
danger from the aggressions of Rome, and in this fear 
made legal provision against them? If not, why not? 

The candid examiner can return but one answer. Pro- 
vision has not been made because the need has never 
existed. The countfy may be in danger from many things, 
of which religious intolerance is among the greatest. But 
every responsible official, every man of common sense, 
knows that the least of the country’s dangers is inter- 
ference from the Bishop of Rome or from the Bishops of 
the Catholic Church in the United States. 


The Return of Latin and Greek 
PRELIMINARY report of the investigation of the 
study of Latin and Greek in the secondary schools, 

begun three years ago, has been issued by Dean West of 
Princeton. Lovers of the classics will read with pleasure 
that the number of pupils studying Greek, while still 
‘deplorably small” is steadily increasing, and that “ the 
enrolment in Latin is growing by leaps and bounds, and 
now slightly exceeds the combined enrolment in all other 
foreign languages.” This return to the classics is in keep- 
ing with a like movement in other parts of the educational 
world. Since the close of the war, England, Italy, and 
especially France, have so reorganized their secondary 
courses as to assign a far more important part to the study 
of Latin and Greek. 

The report, which will be published in full within a few 
months, is not an argument pro domo sua. Every pre- 


caution was taken to make the investigation as impartial 
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as might be, and to exclude the prepossessions by which, 
naturally, teachers of the classics might be swayed. To 
eliminate sources of error, the collaboration of nearly fifty 
professors of education and psychology was secured, full 
statistical tables and special historical studies were pre- 
pared and carefully reviewed, and the findings submitted to 
the best scientific tests. Conducted under these conditions, 
the investigation should present results of real value to 
educators. 

It is encouraging to learn that the newer pedagogues 
who a few years ago were vociferous on all occasions in 
demanding that the ancient languages be displaced to make 
room for such subjects as the histology of the frog and 
the care of the automobile, have not made the progress 
which was feared by educators. Latin has more than held 
its own, and Greek is returning to a place of honor. 
Gratifying too is the Dean’s report that 
Notwithstanding our faults and failings, the Latin pupils (and 
even more the Greek pupils) are on the whole, the best pupils in 
our schools. This is now a matter of definite proof. They are 
the pupils who usually do better than the non-classical pupils in 
English, modern languages, history, mathematics, and the sciences. 
All the evidence points this way, and so, perhaps, we need not 
greatly worry as to what all the reasons are. But one reason is, 
evidently, that the classical pupils do not shrink from training, 
and “stand the gaff” better than others. 

The evidence of an unmistakable trend toward a place 
of honor for Latin and Greek in our secondary schools 
should greatly hearten the “ old-fashioned” educators 
whose faith in the value of the classics has never wavered. 
If the movement continues, we may reasonably hope for 
a revival of Latin and Greek in our colleges and graduate 
schools as well. 


Injunctions and Receiverships 
N his address on July 8 at the joint meeting of the 
American Bar Association and the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association, Senator Pepper drew attention to “ the grow- 
ing bitterness of organized labor toward the Federal 
courts.” This bitterness is excited chiefly, in Senator Pep- 
per’s opinion, by the use of the injunction. The power 
of the courts in this respect is vast, and may well be 
examined for revision and retrenchment. When even the 
veteran lawyer can marvel at the daring of judicial inter- 
vention in labor disputes, it is no matter for surprise that 
the worker, ignorant of the niceties of the law, should 
rebel. He finds that a power which binds him hand and 
foot is exercised not by a jury of his neighbors, but by one 
man who grants no appeal, whose commission “ comes 
from distant and little understood sources ” and who visits 
with instant punishment the slightest criticism of his most 
summary act. Out of this bitterness springs his distrust 
of the Federal court as an agent of the capitalist, which, 
in effect, it frequently is, and his determination to curb or 
even to abolish its power. 
Senator Pepper is correct in thinking that we “ are plac- 
ing upon our Federal courts the burden of solving execu- 
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tive and legislative problems,” a burden which they are 
wholly unfitted to assume. The injunction may solve an 
immediate problem, but it nearly always creates a thous- 
and more perplexing, one of which is contempt of the 
courts and of the Government itself. But the evil is not 
confined to the injunction; the growing practise of grant- 
ing Federal receiverships may have effects even more 
serious. The Federal receiver acts under the court’s 
direction and is answerable only to the court. Court and 
receiver may be equally incompetent to manage a street- 
railway, for instance, but criticism is dangerous, and ap- 
peal, while sometimes possible, is always tedious and 
usually barren. Thus the municipality may be wholly de- 
prived of its rights, as was the case in an Eastern city, 
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when the local traction company, using many miles of the 
city streets, was controlled by a Federal receivership, 
despite the city’s protest, for several years. 

We are throwing on all branches of the Government 
duties which they were never intended to exercise, and 
some courts appear even more anxious than Congress to 
undertake them. If the bench is to retain the respect 
of the public, its activities must be confined within the 
field of judicial competence, and a good beginning may 
be made in connection with the granting of Federal 
injunctions and receiverships. A most puny judge may 
commit for contempt, but no court can win respect from 
the people if it does not deserve respect. 


Literature 


The Alleged Pessimism of the 
American Novel 


|e is fashionable nowadays among the young people of 
America to wear an expression of profound world- 
weariness, born of the conviction that things simply could 
not be worse than they are. If De Quincey’s essay on 
“ Murder, Considered as One of the Fine Arts” and 
Stevenson’s “ Suicide Club” were not open to the charge 
of satiric levity they should be popular as spiritual reading, 
especially among our young novelists. We are being liter- 
ally deluged by a stream of pessimistic and lachrymose fic- 
tion. It is natural to seek the reason for such morbidity 
in the American novel of today, since most of us believe 
that one of the important functions of the novel is the 
reflection of life. Are we, indeed, in such a sorry state of 
ill-being ? 

America is a country of small towns, and therefore 
many of our critics hailed “ Main Street” as the American 
novel, as if there could be an American novel, a novel 
big enough to embrace the lumber camps, the mining 
towns, the ranches, the plantations, the oil fields, the manu- 
facturing districts, upper and lower Fifth Avenue, the 
fruit farms, the various dialects, labor, immigration, the 
political problems, religious differences, the woman ques- 
tion, and all the other things that are seething in the great 
melting pot. There is, moreover, the question whether 
“Main Street” gives a true and adequate picture of the 
mid-western town or gives merely a discontented woman’s 
picture of the life and the people there as she saw them. 
Granted that she is but the-mouthpiece of Sinclair Lewis, 
the question remains as to the truthfulness of the book. 
The heroine was a square peg in a round hole, and yet 
she could not understand that the hole might be no more 
blameworthy and no less uncomfortable than the peg. 
She saw only what was vulgar and tiresome in Gopher 
Prairie, not realizing that there were beautiful things in it 
as well. There were honest men who toiled for their 
homes and the interests of their town; there were women 


who suffered and bore children and made homes for them; 
there were old people who were content to look back upon 
a good and useful life; there were little boys who knew 
the glorious dreams of a Napoleon as they pitched a team 
to victory on the baseball lot; there were dear little girls 
dreaming over their dollies of a home and babies fashioned 
in the airy manner of rainbows; and finally, there was 
Doctor Kennicott himself with his devoted love for Carol 
and his simple grandeur in the practise of a profession that 
could steel him to perform a dreadful operation by a small 
light in a dingy, dark room. These are beautiful things, 
and they are as truly Gopher Prairie as the town drunkard, 
the fallen woman, and the lack of culture are Gopher 
Prairie; and it was the duty of the creator of life in this 
town to see the whole of his creation. Yet Sinclair Lewis 
in the person of Carol Kennicott missed all the beauties, 
a human and understandable failure but one that kept his 
novel from true greatness. 

America is a country wherein many women enter the 
business world. Two of these women have become the 
heroines of novels, “ This Freedom” and “ Bread,” in 
each of which a home is ruined by the wife, who prefers 
her business career to the business of making a home. In 
these two novels Hutchinson and Norris attempted to do 
one of two things: either to portray an already existing 
evil of sufficient establishment and importance to merit 
widespread attention, or to point out an impending 
catastrophe to the American people; that is, they must have 
had one of these purposes in view if they were sincere in 
writing these novels that, whatever their faults, make the 
reader reflect seriously on their problem. The woman in 
“This Freedom” suffers because of her selfishness, as 
does the woman in “ Bread,” but attains to contentment 
at last, whereas her less fortunate sister is deprived by 
Norris of all consolation save the dubious comfort of hug- 
ging a cat. Hutchinson deluges us in woe and then by 
a sort of deus-ex-machina process turns on a rainbow at 
the end to satisfy our desire that they “live happy ever- 
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after.” Hence we are expected to smile through tears 
when we close “This Freedom” and sob abandonedly 
when we lay down “ Bread.” 

The question must be asked, do the heroines of these 


. two novels typify American women? Undoubtedly there 


are many women such as they in America, but an investi- 
gation into divorce records reveals that we have much 
less to fear from the woman who goes into business than 
from the woman who goes into society. Wrecked homes 
are more numerous among the idle rich than among the 
working classes. There are many “ social ” women in this 
country, but happily they are at the pointed top of the 
pyramid of social life whereas the broad base made up 
of the simple working classes stands firm. And we feel 
with Vernon Lee when, while looking upon the smug 
homes for happy people in Werther’s “ Wetzlar,” she 
“half felt that they, and all they stood for, might possess 
the dream-stuff quality we call romance ” and that a story 
told of them forever “echoes and sets our heart-strings 
vibrating to its tone.” We agree with her that in every 
town and city of the world there are men and women 
who have loved and are loving “as deeply and sadly and 
radiantly ” as any hero and heroine of fiction, “ their lives, 
even if but for an instant, flushed into poetry by passion,” 
and that they are “the strings, albeit often rusty and 
jangling, without which genius, with howsoever a sweep- 
ing hand, cannot bring forth its music.” 

When the huge and genial Chesterton looked across the 
United States he saw a forest of small wooden houses with 
window lights shining like stars through the darkness, and 
in them he found reason for “the undefinable savour ” 
of “ old-fashioned American literature,” which has in it 
the “ smell of growing things,” the “smell of wood.” Is 
it not sad that because of the alleged pessimism of our 
young novelists contemporary fiction has, not the smell of 
growing things, but the smell of decaying things, decaying 
virtue, decaying loves, and decaying homes? Yet the little 
wooden houses remain, and, as Kilmer wrote, they still 
“put their loving wooden arms around a man and his 
wife.” Do these writers think that they are giving the 
public what it likes? A short time ago the publishers of 
“Tom Sawyer ” and “ Huckleberry Finn ” manufactured 
50,000 copies of each of these books to carry them through 
the coming year. Two of the “ best sellers ” in the United 
States are “ Ben Hur” and “ David Harum.” Though 
every public library in this country has sets of Dickens’ 
works, somehow there are as many as fifty editions of 
certain of his novels printed every year. Contrast the last- 
ing popularity of these books with the flash into popularity 
and speedy oblivion of the “best sellers” of the past 
twenty years. Naturally the young novelists watch their 
contemporaries, study their methods and themes, and then 
“go and do likewise,” for they reckon that the present 
income from Dickens’ books is of little material comfort 


to their author. 
They who write nowadays tell us that America starves 
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all her dreamers of visions, forgetting that nations have 
always starved their visionaries. Men are willing to give 
themselves as food for cannon in the name of patriotism, 
but they are not willing to spend their lives in teaching 
ideals to a needy people. How many are the novels that 
teach the sanctity: of marriage to a country needing such 
gospel as ours does? Here is opportunity for the novelist 
to come to the rescue of his people, and yet many of the 
most popular novels of the day justify divorce. Our 
novelists play violently on the theme of poverty. There is 
dire need in our large cities, which even the well-organ- 
ized charity workers are not yet able to handle. But we do 
live in a land of plenty; so much plenty that most of the 
“little wooden houses” have every convenience, even a 
garage. There is a problem of underpayment, but it is a 
problem that could be solved by enlightened public opinion 
and necessary laws. Here again is work for the novelist. 

No one can condemn a writer who describes an evil only 
that he may advocate a remedy for it. But, on the whole, 
no one has a right to be pessimistic over our material state 
of affairs. One may excuse German, Russian, Polish, 
Irish pessimism, but one cannot excuse American pessi- 
mism. Therefore the American novel of today deserves 
the hard name hypochondriac. May the kindly fates who 
preside over the births of literary people send us a genius 
to be our doctor who, like the sought-after though uni- 
versally hated dentist, may remind us that though one 
tooth is aching the other twenty-seven are behaving as 
normal teeth should. Then we shall understand that our 
“submerged tenth” is, after all, only a tenth; that mar- 
riage is not a failure simply because a small percentage of 
married persons are too selfish to be happy; that the 
greater number of homes have a real mother and lovable 
children in them; and even that we may without rank in- 
justice call ourselves a Christian people. The times are 
ripe for a prophet who will fill up the valleys of de- 
spondency and level the hills of undue optimism and 
straighten the crooked paths of modern philosophy in 
order that good old-fashioned faith in humanity may walk 
across the reading world. 

Stster M. Eveanore, C.S.C., Pxa.D. 


SONG 
For Harp and Horn 
High traffics of the singing winds of morning, 
Great businesses of zephyr and of breeze— 
The myriad cymbals of the wood give warning, 
Dawn strikes across the trees! 


Hushed is the garden still; the daisied meadow 
Still dreams of cloud and star, nor hears nor sees 
How swift, how bright, beyond its dewy shadow 
Dawn strikes across the trees. 


Leap brook! Leap waterfall! The night is over! 
Begin again your song of distant seas. E 
There is a sound of wings above the clover— 
Dawn strikes across the trees! 
CHartes Pairs. 





REVIEWS 

The Achievement of Greece. A Chapter in Human Experience. 
By Wittram Cuase Greene. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. $3.50. 

Although this book contains much that is of interest and value, 
we cannot but think that the author has missed entirely the real 
import of what the Greeks actually achieved. To begin with, his 
idea of humanism is that it should be a sort of substitute for re- 
ligion, and nothing could be less Greek. Secondly his standard 
is the modernistic standard of “experience”; but to make sub- 
jective states of consciousness the norm of life, though in itself 
human enough in the negative sense, is the very antithesis of all 
that was most characteristic of Greek humanism. If there is one 
thing that sets Western civilization off from Orientalism with its 
tendency to surrender all thought of individuality before the forces 
of nature, and shut its eyes to the complexity of life, it is Greek 
metaphysics. It was this that gave the Greek imagination that 
peculiar quality which is the secret of its humanistic value. Lesser 
Medieval schoolmen may have neglected Aristotle, the inductive 
scientist, for Aristotle the logician, but in so far as the Renaissance 
turned from Aristotle the metaphysician to Stoic philosophy “it 
failed to revive genuine Greek humanism. Aristotle’s definition of 
final causality may, in a true sense, be said to mark the culminating 
point in Greek humanistic endeavor. Just as his four causes, which 
were, as he shows, fundamental to the Greek philosophic pursuit; 
contrast most desperately with the four noble Buddhistic truths 
propounded by Gautama for the pursuit of Nirvana, so in regard 
to Western civilization it can be properly maintained that it was 
this very metaphysics of the Greeks that was in controversy not 
only at Salamis but at Actium, Lepanto and the Marne. That 
Professor Green should have failed to appreciate this aspect of 
Greek humanism is not surprising. Convertionally, “ metaphysics ” 
now suggests Descartes, Kant and their like in spite of the fact 
that, actually, these men were not metaphysicians at all but only 
physicists or mathematicians who began by pulling the very ground 
on which metaphysics must rest out from under their own feet and 
then attempted to juggle with metaphysical problems in a sub- 
jective vacuum. Then, besides, if it be true as Maitland main- 
tained that “life and logic meet in the law” it is even truer that 
life and metaphysics meet with anything like permanency only in 
the Catholic religion and Professor Greene has no more than a 
modernist’s notion of Christianity. M. F. X. M. 





Womanhood in the Making. By Marcaret W. EGGLEsTon. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $1.50. ; 

Mrs. Eggleston is not a Catholic, but she writes reverently, 
and from the fulness of experience in long years of work devoted 
to adolescent girlhood. It is true that her chapter on “ The Reli- 
gious Life in the Making” would call for a Catholic re-writing 
as applied to our Catholic girlhood. It illustrates the uphappy 
results of Protestantism. Then, too, when without further ex- 
planation she speaks of the limitation of children to such a num- 
ber as can be carefully trained and educated in the home, she will 
unfortunately be understood by many modern readers as approving 
the sinful methods of birth control rather than counselling self- 
restraint. Aside from such restrictions the book is of the highest 
practical value for everyone who has to do with the training of 
the adolescent girl in any of the three stages of early, middle or 
later adolescence, ranging from the age of twelve to twenty-one 
years. It should give our own Catholic leaders much food for 
thought and be suggestive of practical initiative on their part in 
this most important field. Mrs. Eggleston is herself a mother, 
and as a leader in the girl scout movement and other undertakings 
has come into close touch with numberless girls, whose future 
destinies she has helped, under God’s Providence, to determine 
for the better. She is reverent of God’s handiwork, and teaches 
care and respect for the human body, while her thoughts constantly 
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and lovingly revert to the Creator, without whom she sees no 
hope of successfully helping in the great transition from girlhood 
to womanhood. Her intimate knowledge of the character, and 
of the physical, emotional, intellectual and spiritual life of the 
adolescent girl will remove many misunderstandings on the part 
of parents and others that might readily prove fatal to those 
under their care or at least prevent greater good. J. H. 





The Risen Jesus. By the Most RevereND ALBAN Goopier, S. J. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $1.35. 

Admirers of Archbishop Goodier’s books will gladly extend a 
welcome to this recent volume. The gospel accounts of the Ap- 
paritions of our Divine Lord are given first separately, then as a 
harmonized whole, after which the details are filled in with a 
masterly care and precision. His Grace gives a striking picture 
of the feelings and the characters of the various persons to whom 
was granted the privilege of beholding the glory of the Risen 
Christ; resulting from this, faith, love, and personal devotion for 
the God-Man will be strengthened and stirred in every reader. Par- 
ticularly striking and satisfactory is the author’s explanation of 
the words of our Lord to Mary Magdalen at the tomb on Easter 
morning, about which there has been so much controversy. Fr. 
Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., in a very scholarly introduction points out 
how closely these meditations conform to the mind of St. Ignatius, 
who warns us in the opening annotations to the Spiritual Exer- 
cises that “it is not the abundance of knowledge that fills and 
satisfies the human soul, but to feel and taste things inwardly.” 

F. J. D. 





Our Foreign Affairs. By Paut Scotr Mowrer. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co. $3.50. 

Some of the material included in the first section of this book 
appeared originally as newspaper articles; the greater part of 
the volume, however, is in its first printing. The author’ divides 
his subject into four sections. In the first section he gives his 
views on the new place America has taken in tne world since the 
war. His contention is that we cannot remain isolated since eco- 
nomic interests have widened our world whether we like it or not. 
The second section treats of foreign policy and democracy, the 
third and fourth sections are given over to surveys of diplomacy. 
The book shows extensive reading and profound thought. There 
is apparent a decided effort to arrive at conclusions that are free 
from prejudice. It is hardly a book for general reading, and yet 
it has interest for those who are concerned with the welfare of 
the nation and the world. In an endeavor to show the weakness 
of the isolation policy, Mr. Mowrer has touched on interesting 
lines. They all lead to one conclusion, that is that the United 
States cannot continue “to sulk apart, nursing its suspicions and 
imaginary grievances.” We as a nation must not only enter into 
the world field but take a leading part in it. The arguments are 
strong, the sincerity of the writer’s convictions are apparent. 


S.C. TF. 





Memories of Missionary Priests. By RicHARD CHALLONER, 
D.D. Edited by Joon Huncerrorp Potten, S.J. New York: P. 
J. Kenedy and Sons. $5.00. 

Nearly two centuries have passed since Bishop Challoner pub- 
lished, as the quaint, old-time title declares, his ‘memoirs of 
missionary priests as well secular as regular and of Catholics of 
both sexes that have suffered death in England on religious 
accounts from the year of Our Lord 1577 to 1684.” The early 
editions of this classical and epochal work have become almost as 
rare as curiosities; later publications of it seem always to have 
fallen on unfortunate times. It is a matter, therefore, of real 
historical interest that Father Pollen has prepared such a splendid 
edition of the “memoirs.” Bishop Challoner’s accounts of the 
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noble men and women who suffered persecution in England are 
authentic and so remarkably accurate that later research and newly 
discovered evidence have, in the main, only served to substantiate 
his record. Very wisely, then, the latest editor has not tampered 
with or changed the original text; his work has been only to 
correct the few slight mistakes, to give brief references to more 
modern authorities, and to supplement the volume with a complete 
index. In a brief, critical introduction, Father Pollen examines 
the sources of information in regard to the English martyrs, and 
the literature available concerning them, as well that which was 
at the disposal of Bishop Challoner as that which since then has 
been published. He also discusses, again summarily, the essentials 
of martyrdom and applies these principles to the case of the 
English martyrs. As a source-book for English Catholic history, 
the volume is invaluable. je oe 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Literary Circle—New chapters are being added to the his- 
tory of the list of one hundred Catholic books compiled from the 
votes of the readers of America. Shortly after the publication of 
the list, the librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
appended to each book the library index-number. Some of the 
books were not in the library, but they were immediately ordered 
and are now available. 

: In publishing the list and index-numbers, the Baltimore 
Catholic Review expresses the hope that “readers will show their 
appreciation of the courtesy of the library officials by acquainting 
themselves with the foremost Catholic thought and literature.” 
; Marie Antoinette de Roulet has done a like service for 
Chicago readers; to each book on the list she adds the call-num- 
ber, thus saving the patrons of the library the ‘tediousness of fin- 
gering the index. Miss de Roulet published the complete list in 
a recetit number of the Chicago New World. She finds that the 
public library has eighty-five per cent of the books mentioned in 
our list. . 
, From England comes the announcement that Gilbert K. 
Chesterton is preparing, probably for autumn publication, biogra- 
phies of St. Ignatius Loyola, R. L. Stevenson and some others. 
Mr. Chesterton’s remarkable study of St. Francis of Asissi makes 
one keen for more volumes along the same line. 

It is a pleasure to record that two well-known figures in 
Catholic literary circles, Rev. James Daly, S.J., of the editorial 
staff of the Queen's Work, and Brother Leo, head of the English 
Department of St. Mary’s College, Oakland, are now in Europe 
for the purpose of research work in English literature. Father 
Daly has been, for some time, engaged in preparing an authentic 
history of English literature. Brother Leo’s critical papers, 
published in America and other Catholic magazines, have been 
highly praised not only for their scholarship, but also for their 
stylistic charm. 


Know the Constitution.—Lately a well-known American 
authority on our Constitution said that the ignorance of Americans 
concerning the Constitution is appalling, and he was careful to 
insist that some of those in high places are not conversant with 
our fundamental principles of government. Arthur and Nancy 
Mavity have written a highly interesting and easily intelligible 
digest of America’s civics before and during the world war. 
Their “ Responsible Citizenship” (Sanborn), is here at its best, 
although the first part, on the Constitution, will repay close study, 
and is well done. A few oversights when references are made to 
the “ Medieval government, both ecclesiastical and civil” are to 
be regretted——An excellent supplementary text for the Catholic 
student of civics is offered by John Lapp, LL.D., in “ The Ameri- 
can Citizen” (Macmillan). In treating of education the author 
remarks “ Neither self-realization nor social service alone is the 
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end of education, but rather these two in accordance with God's 
design. Hence it follows that education is essentially a moral 
activity.” Catholic students are only too often ignorant of Cath- 
olic civics, a dangerous situation in these days of Oregon legisla- 
tion and the like. However, this volume of Mr. Lapp’s promises 
to enlighten both pupil and_teacher. 





What Do You Believe? —Schematic rather than _ scientific 
is the manual “ The World’s Living Religions” (Scribner. $1.75), 
by Robert E. Hume. No author, howsoever talented, can do 
justice to eleven great religions within the narrow compass of 
less than three hundred pages, and little or no value can be 
attached to religious analogies that are not worked out to the 
last detail. Hasty generalizations are as unscientific as dangerous. 
Professor Hume, it is to be feared, in his laudable desire to 
place an attractive handbook within the reach of tyros, has not 
been able to free himself from the unscientific fetters of pragma- 
tism or the unreasonable broadness of unitarianism. The result 
of all this is that his outlook is subjective rather than objective, 
and that his estimates are not accurate-——* Daedalus ” (Dutton. 
$1.00), by J. B. S. Haldane, surely justifies its title. This author 
takes a very daring flight into the future of the world, but woe 
to the little Icari who fit his wings to their hapless shoulders, 
the sun of truth will melt the wax quite soon. Mr. Haldane had 
done better to languish in the mazes of biochemistry of which 
he is professor, than to venture on the uneasy air of philosophy, 
especially prophetic philosophy. There is no denying however that 
he has produced a book that summarizes the un-Christian 
philosophy of some modern scientists. 





Problems to Solve.—In ‘“ The Story of Man and Woman” 
(Dorrance. $2.00), David P. Jackson presents a study of “ sexual 
relations” in this life and the life to come. Though weil-inten- 
tioned and often beautiful and ennobling in its sentiments, the 
book is filled with ductrines and theories on marriage and the 
Scriptures which are altogether wrong and unfounded. Thus we 
are told that after His Resurrection Christ was not a man but 
a pure spirit of a higher order; that His followers who lived in 
the Gospel Age will rise up similarly not as men but as spiritual 
beings, while the rest of mankind will be raised up to live again 
in mated pairs upon this earth. This will suffice as a specimen 
of the author’s exegesis. The purpose of “Sex for Parents 
and Teachers” (Macmillan. $1.50), by W. L. Stowell, M.D., is 
explained by the title. For the most part, its tone is reverent and 
idealistic, and teachers with some knowledge of the fundamentals 
of physiology and biology will probably find it useful. What it 
will mean to parents lacking all training in these sciences is prob- 
lematical. Whether or not acquaintance with the physical facts 
of sex-life helps to form habits of self-control in the adolescent 
is very doubtful; but it is certain that unless parents train their 
children to habits of prayer and the Sacraments, lectures on 
anatomy and physiology are worse than useless. They may directly 
suggest impulses which break down self-control thereby defeating 
the very purpose of the instruction. 








Catholic Varia.— John Oxenham, the widely known Eng- 
lish novelist, in a little volume “ The Wonder of Lourdes” (Long- 
mans, Green. 90c), relates the impressions that a visit to the 
famous shrine of Our Lady made upon him, “a Protestant, a Free 
Churchman with no leanings whatever to the Church of 
Rome.” He is very frank in his conviction: “ For myself I be- 
lieve Lourdes to be a genuine revelation of the goodness of God 
to a world which every day stands more and more in need of it.” 
The book is well illustrated——For English readers who are 
unable to enjoy the masterpieces of French classical preachers, 
Rev. D. O. Mahony, B.D., B.C.L., has ably translated and edited 
the “ Panegyrics of the Saints” (Herder. $3.25). These pane- 
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gyrics are ten in number, eight by Bossuet and two by Bourdaloue, 
and they serve as a good exemplification of that fertility and 
richness of oratorical expression which place their authors fore- 
most among the preachers of France. Present-day preaching is 
not inclined to develop a sermon in the strict form of a thesis 
and its proof, with divisions and sub-divisions clearly indicated by 
sturdy transitions front and rear, and solid marshaling of closely 
reasoned argument. But for all that, the modern preacher will 
find much in these sermons to help him. There is deep thought, 
lucidly proposed; there is force and color and rhythm, and at 
times even poetry. A foreword by Cardinal Bourne sums up 
well each preacher’s claim to greatness. Abbot Cabrol, O.S.B., 
has contributed a fine introduction to the volume, and the trans- 
lator himself supplies generous footnotes which add to the interest 
of the text——While some of the essays contained in the volume 
“ Franciscan Essays” (Herder. $1.35), by Dominic Devas, O.F.M., 
abound in minor data of little interest to those outside the Fran- 
ciscan family, still the character studies of Saint Francis, Saint 
Anthony and Elias of Cortona, as well as the prospectus of the 
Franciscan Order and its Branches are excellent. These merit 
for the volume the widest circulation. 





Eternal Thoughts.—Refreshing indeed is the volume of Janet 
Erskine Stuart, “ Poems” (Longmans, Green. $1.25), not merely 
for the poetic content, but also because the inmost thoughts and 
aspirations of this remarkable woman are herein revealed. The 
poems are the “vibrating cry” of the soul seeking the eternal 
values in the midst of a life occupied with the multitudinous cares 
of her spiritual children. There is a simplicity and naturalness in 
the verses characteristic of “a child of God,” while their music is 
attractively unstudied. Mother Stuart’s initial poem gives the 
keynote of the collection—“ Eternal Thoughts.” 


The ever new, the ever old 
Woven together, life and truth, 
That pass not on from youth to age, 
But ever grow from age to youth. 


Besides presenting an intimate study of Mother Stuart’s personal 
aspirations, these poems will afford abundant fruit to the medita- 
tive reader—“ The Harp of Dawn and Other Poems” (Spring- 
field, Ky.: St. Catharine’s Academy. $1.25), dwells especially upon 
the religious subjects which are so dear to the Catholic heart, 
though secular topics receive their share of song. Sister Imelda, 
O.S.D., has succeeded admirably in expressing the beauty of our 
Catholic thought, while not neglecting “the hidden loveliness of 
the world,” for in the words of Edwin Markham quoted in the 
volume she “points out the ideal that is ever seeking to push 
through the husk of things, and to reveal the inner spiritual 
reality.” To our mind one of the best poems in the volume is 
“Vocation” which begins 


A king rides forth at rose-hued morn, 
When flame-lit hill crests, dreaming 

Above the crimson gates of Dawn, 
With silver mists are gleaming. 


Sister Imelda’s poetic gift is best exemplified in her power to 
paint in vivid picturesqueness the scenes and persons in the poems. 


Heroism and Men. —‘“ The Book of Everyday Heroism” 
(Lippincott. $1.75), was written to help on the man with the 
handicap. “Some men are born great, some achieve greatness,” 
but the majority of men come far short of what the world re- 
gards as greatness. John J. Faris writes some fine things to 
hearten the many. who toil in obscurity and pain. He speaks of 
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“Home Heroism,” of “The Heroism of Work,” of “ Heroism 
at Life’s Beginnings,” and though the various motives he pro- 
poses do not rise above the purely natural, yet the ideals he ad- 
vances are worthy ones. Was it Lincoln who said “God must 
certainly have loved the ordinary people because He made so many 
of them?” Mr. Faris glorifies the ordinary, the commonplace as 
affording opportunities for heroic endurance or performance, the 
tasks which wait for the many men whom the world knows not 
of. This is the latest volume in “The Sunrise Inspirational 
Series” which the J. B. Lippincott Company is publishing —— 
There is great encouragement and inspiration in the success of 
other men, and the better one knows these people the more they 
influence us. Young Boswell’s interviews which appeared in 
the New York Tribune are now reprinted under the title “ People 
You Know” (Boni and Liveright. $2.50). There are a hundred 
different characters in these pages, all giving their views on art, 
literature and life. The writer sets down their views with all the 
seriousness of a young man coming into the presence of celebrities 
of the day. He is duly impressed by the most ordinary statements 
if they come from those who are in the limelight. Young Bos- 
well’s book is chatty, and while the real thoughts in it are few 
and far between, it brings out the men interviewed in a clearer 
light. Interviews are good while the type is damp, for their 
value is the value of ephemeral journalism. After that they are 
good for the libraries in schools of journalism. ; 





Fiction.—The escapades of J. Storer Clouston’s lunatic caused 
rollicking amusement to a large company of readers in two prev- 
ious volumes; in the third book of his history “The Lunatic Still 
at Large” (Dutton. $2.00), the harmless, lovable, slightly insane 
Francis Mandell-Essington leads his keepers a mad race, tumbles 
into and out of a romance, is accepted and rejected as an heir, 
precipitates a siege on Slopely Park, and at the very close again 
drives off,a free lunatic. The book is diverting and irrepressibly 
funny. 

Circus life in itself seems a romance; hence, “Cuddy of the 
White Tops” (Appleton. $1.75) by Earl Chapin May, may be 
called a romance within a romance. Cuddington Cotter takes over 
a traveling circus in payment of a bad debt. Though he makes 
the show a success after many trials and adventures, he has mean- 
while fallen in love with one of the actresses, and finally marries 
her. Some of the descriptions of domestic circus life are truly 
interesting. 

Arthur Tuckerman in “Galloping Dawns” (Doubleday. $2.00) 
writes of two modern daughters and an old-fashioned father. 
Changing standards of conduct is the real theme of the book. It 
is well written, lacking however, a worth-while motive, moral or 
artistic. The younger generation, always more eccentric in fiction 
than in life, appear in these pages almost half-respectable. 

A hodge-podge of incidents dealing with psychoanalysis, boot- 
legging, murder and love, are bound together in “ Atavar” 
(Harper. $2.00) by Arthur Reeve. There is little skill in the 
telling of the story, which combines a great mass of improbabili- 
ties. The only question of interest in the book is the mystery not 
of the plot, but of the publication of such an inferior piece of 
work. 

In “Other People’s Lives” (Boni, Liveright. $2.00), by Henry 
Albert Phillips, there is a story of a typical commuter’s village. 
Incidents, tragic or humorous, do not make a novel as they do 
not make life. There is a unity or a purpose that makes a 
group of happenings stand out to interest or amuse. If that is 
lacking there is lacking to the reader something that fine phrases, 
clever touches cannot supply. The writer of this book has at 
times the phrases, more rarely the touches, but never the com- 
pleteness that makes a novel. 
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Education 


State Constitutions and the Schools 


[* is customary to regard the policy of separation of 
religious training from the public school as typically 
Anglo-Saxon polity. Yet, to say nothing of England 
itself, we know that in the various Provinces of Canada 
a system of school legislation has been developed which 
positively provides for religious instruction in the tax- 
supported schools. Quebec, which is preponderantly 
Catholic, as well as Ontario which is mostly Protestant, 
protects the rights of the minority by allowing them to 
maintain by their own school-taxes schools in which their 
own religion is taught. This right is regarded simply as 
a corollary to the right to the free exercise of religion. 
For example, section 34 of the School Assessment Act 
of Saskatchewan is as follows: 

The minority of the ratepayers in any district, whether Protestant 
or Roman Catholic, may establish a separate school therein; and 
in such cases the ratepayers establishing such Protestant or Roman 
Catholic separate schools shall be liable only to assessments of 
such rates as they impose upon themselves in respect thereof. 

In other words, wherever Catholics are in the minority, 
they may legally establish separate Catholic schools; and 
all the school taxes paid by Catholic taxpayers go to the 
support of those separate schools. Exactly the same 
privilege is accorded to Protestants in districts where they 
are in the minority. The system is worked out in the 
fullest detail, and would furnish a perfect model for State 
legislation in this country. For example, section 93 of 
the same law provides for the application of the taxes 
paid by corporations to both sets of schools, the majority 
or public schools, and the minority or separate schools, 
in shares proportionate to the number of the stockholders 
who profess the Protestant or the Roman Catholic religion 
respectively. 

This liberal principle as enunciated in the law is 
jealously guarded by the courts. For instance, it was held 
in Sandwich East Roman Catholic School Trustees vs. 
Walkerville (10 Ontario Law Reports 214), a case decided 
in 1905, that the supporters of separate schools resident in 
one town where there was no separate school, might, by 
giving proper notice, become supporters of the nearest 
separate schools in an adjoining town, thus practically 
withdrawing such persons from contributing to the public 
schools of the town of their residence, and rendering them 
liable to be assessed for the maintenance of the nearest 
separate school in the adjoining town. 

It may be interesting to contrast this liberal Canadian 
system with our own; but the practical question is, can we 
hope to imitate it, and what. are the steps by which an 
approach toward its establishment in our own country 
might be begun? 

Simply to repeal the constitutional provisions forbidding 
sectarianism in the public schools, would be a doubtful ad- 
vantage. For it must be remembered that these prohibi- 
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tions, while they are an obstacle to public aid of Catholic 
education, work both ways. They have also been success- 
fully relied on to prevent Protestant sects from taking 
possession of public education. In 1840, before the clauses 
against sectarian public. education had been adopted in 
most of the States, Archbishop John Hughes of New 
York, by his vigorous fight for a share of the taxes for 
Catholic schools, forced the public education of the State 
of New York out of the hands of the Public School 
Society, a private Protestant organization which had 
gained control of the schools and of the public school 
funds. He did not succeed in getting public support for 
Catholic schools, but he did succeed in removing it from 
sectarian Protestant schools, and it is since his day that 
the principle of non-sectarianism or negative equality con- 
sisting in the exclusion of all religions has been universally 
adopted. While this negative equality is undoubtedly bad, 
it is still much better than no equality at all. The Supreme 
Court of Kentucky in the case of Williams vs. The Board 
of Trustees of Stanton Common School District, (191 
S. W. 507) decided in 1917, enjoined the payment of 
public funds for the tuition of so-called public school 
pupils at a Presbyterian institution called Stanton College. 

Archbishop Kenrick, as early as 1842, invoked the prin- 
ciple of non-sectarianism against the required reading of 
the King James Bible in the public schools of Philadelphia. 
It is true that many courts have been unable to bring 
themselves to regard any edition of the Bible as a sectarian 
book. Thus the reading of the Bible either in the Douai 
or King James version in the tax-supported schools has 
been held legal in Kentucky, Maine, Nebraska, Pennsyl- 
vania, Iowa, Massachusetts, Illinois and Texas. The use 
of the Bible as a text-book has been held illegal in at least 
two States, Washington and Wisconsin. In general it 
must be said that the principle of non-sectarianism has 
been of service in keeping Protestant sects from pene- 
trating public schools with their own doctrines. We cannot 
afford to throw away this negative equality until the posi- 
tive equality we aim at can take its place. 

Another consideration which counsels prudence in seek- 
ing the reformation of State Constitutions is the fact 
that in any amendments that may be proposed we must 
keep in view at the same time the protection of private 
parish schools as now constituted. It is true that the chief 
buttress of our rights as against such legislation as the 
Oregon law, is to be found in the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, which provides 
that no State shall deprive any person of liberty without 
due process of law. Interpreting this clause, the Supreme 
Court in the case of Meyer vs. Nebraska, decided on June 
4, 1923, held that the right of a parent to control the 
education of his children, is an inalienable right constitut- 
ing part of his “liberty” with which no State law may 
interfere. This decision foreshadowed the downfall of 
the Oregon law. Yet State Constitutions also afford 
protection to private schools. A notable instance is section 
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5 of the Bill of Rights of the Constitution of Kentucky 
which provides that ““ No man shall be compelled to send 
his child to any school to which he may be conscientiously 
opposed.” 

Recognizing then the fact that State Constitutions con- 
tain some valuable guaranties of our rights, we should 
certainly approach the task of proposing amendments to 
them with extreme caution. Still, if anything like the 
Canadian system of positive religious equality is to be 
hoped for, the provisions against all religious instruction 
in public schools must be cautiously but fundamentally 
changed. 

Two questions, then, remain to be treated in a final 
paper: first, is such a change desirable, second, is it pos- 


sible ? Trmotny L. Bouscaren, S.J]. 


Sociology 


La Follette’s Omnipotent Congress 


HE most significant act of the last week in the polit- 

ical world was the acceptance of Senator La Fol- 
lette’s social and economic program by the Socialist Party. 
The fact is evidence that the Socialists, while they are 
anxious to go beyond a point at which Senator La Follette 
would probably hang back, are quick to recognize, despite 
the Senator’s protest, the essentially revolutionary char- 
acter of the La Follette program. 

Let it be admitied, for the moment, that the reforms 
outlined in Senator La Follette’s letter of July 5 and 
in the platform of his party, are desirable and possible. 
Many clearly are. It is evident, I think, that the Federal 
Government and not a few of the States are gravely 
indictable for their failure, or refusal, to use the constitu- 
tional means at their disposal for the correction of present, 
and the prevention of future, social and economic ills. 
Political action has, in great part, failed. With all the 
vital questions of the times the leading parties have played 
fast and loose. Their platforms are models of disin- 
genuous statement, their acts in Congress a series of 
hypocritical attempts to reconcile party and private ad- 
vantage with the interests of the people. There is no faith 
in their promises, whether these regard domestic issues, 
foreign relations, or the deeper needs of the people which 
might be ministered to by wise social legislation. The old 
gibe that our representatives at Washington and at the 
State capital vote for votes and not for the right, is fully 
jusified in a shockingly large number of instances, some 
of which have recently been reviewed by Congress itself 
and by several Federal juries. Wealth, because it has 
been suffered to accumulate in comparatively small groups, 
largely anti-social in bias, and the mad race for wealth 
and position threaten to change what should be popu- 
lar government into a government now controlled and now 
unduly influenced by plutocracy. Plutocracy may be a 
tolerable form of government, but it is not the best possible 
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government and, assuredly, not the Government chartered 
by the Constitution. Not without due consideration of 
existing facts did Woodrow Wilson, in 1912, write his 
famous denunciation of the trust-invasion, quoted by 
Senator La Follette in his letter, which has made our 
Government “no longer a Government by conviction and 
vote of the majority, but a Government by the opinion 
and duress of small groups of dominant men.” 

The trusts are our masters now. We have come to be one of 
the worst ruled, one of the most completely controlled and dom- 
inated Governments in the world—no longer a Government by 
conviction and vote of the majority, but a Government by the 
opinion and duress of small groups of dominant men. The 
Government of the United States in recent years has not been 
administered by the common people of the United States. The 
Government of the United States at present is a foster-child 
of the special interests. It is not allowed to have a will of its 
own. Our Government has been for the past few years under 
the control of the heads of the great allied corporations with 
special interests. 

But with all this admitted, I fail to see what way out 
is furnished by the philosophy of Senator La Follette. If 
| must make my choice, | prefer government as we now 
have it, to government by transient political majorities in 
Congress, which, precisely, is the Government which 
Senator La Follette would establish. Our present Gov- 
ernment is, in its grave faults, a deviation from a known 
norm, namely, constitutional government, to which it is 
possible to return. Under Senator La Follette’s plan, 
there would be no deviation, for there would be no norm. 
All would be subjected to Congress, and whatever Con- 
gress might decree would be right politically, and final. 
[ would rather suffer the ills | know to be ills, than take 
refuge in that constructive anarchy. 

There is one plank and only one in the platform of the 
new party that is significant. The others are purely in- 
cidental; the plank which gives meaning to the entire 
movement proposes to abolish the Supreme Court. 

We favor submitting to the people for their considerate judgment 
a constitutional amendment, providing that Congress may by 
enacting a statute make it effective over a judicial veto. 

If this be taken literally, and it is fair so to take it, the 
amendment would authorize 266 members of Congress to 
abolish the Government of the United States. 

Under it, Congress could destroy every right and priv- 
ilege of the Federal Government, the State governments, 
and of the people, and enforce its act against the protest 
of the Supreme Court. 

Congress could appoint every official in the United 
States, from the local town-crier up to the President, and 
remove all at will. 

It could invest the President with plenary powers as its 
agent, and strip him of every power now confided to him 
by the Constitution. 

It could make every judge, Federal, State and local, 
a Congressional appointee to hold office at the good pleas- 


ure of Congress. 
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It could subject all judicial acts to popular referendum, 
or by its own decree make them null and void. 

It could assess property and levy taxes throughout the 
United States. 

It could establish a religious test and a State worship, 
abolish freedom of speech and of the press, and the right 
of assembly and of petition. 

It could abolish the right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers and effects, the right of 
trial by jury, and the rights enumerated in the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments, among which, as 
the Supreme Court held in Meyers vs. Nebraska, is 
the right of the parent to control the education of his 
child. 

And, finally, under the amendment Congress could 
authorize the precise evil which Senator La Follette 
attacks, by establishing under its own act government by 
plutocracy. 

There is no doubt that many of the abuses eloquently 
denounced by Senator La Follette exist. The anomalous 
position of labor, now master, now slave, together with 
the sources of wealth held by small groups, suffices to show 
that they do exist. Religion, education, and wise legis- 
lative action, enforced by an enlightened public opinion, 
must combine to destroy them. But I venture to assert 
chat they will not be destroyed by destroying the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Paut L. BrLaKke ty, S.J. 


Note and Comment 
Will to Vote as 
a Religious Duty 
DETERMINED effort is being made by certain in- 
fluential Protestant religious leaders to get the vote 
“out” this Fall. The campaign is thoroughly non-partisan, 
purely in the interests of good government, and devised for 
the purpose of arousing the average Christian to a sense of 
civic obligation. It has to meet and overcome a very 
marked apathy among large parties in all Christian denom. 
inations, who have long since concluded it is a waste ot 
time for intelligent men, not to say unworthy of their 
high character, to concern themselves with that sordid 
thing known as the great “ American experiment.” That 
their position could be justly called a dereliction of 
duty is very apt to be a source of amusement to them. 
Marion Le Roy Burton, President of the University of 
Michigan, and late interpreter of President Coolidge 
before the National Republican Convention, challenges this 
attitude. He emphatically denies any sharp demarcation 
between the two fields of religion and politics, as revealing 
a curious and narrow interpretation of the former. He 
declares : 
Any such demarcation between the two fields reveals a curious 
and narrow interpretation of religion. I cannot conceive of any 
movement which would be more genuinely significant to our 
country than for the Christian churches of the land to make up 


their minds that every member, through an active and vigorous 
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campaign, would see to it that he performed fully his functions 
at the ballot box. 


Dr. Burton is quite right, and it becomes increasingly 
evident, if we are to have good government, we must 


develop an intelligent and conscientious use of the privilege 
of the ballot. 


Catholic Church 
Wins the War 


HE Secretary of the Central Bureau for Relief of 

the Evangelical Churches of Europe and Swiss 
correspondent for the Christian Work, Dr. Keller, writes 
in that journal: 
The middle class in Germany is going to die. On the other side, 
Roman Catholicism is progressing. We have a common saying 
in Europe that from a military point of view France won the 
war; from the political, England; from the economic, America; 
from the racial, the Slav; from the cultural, tne Jews; and from 
the religious standpoint, the Roman Catholic Church. 

Dr. Keller concedes that European Protestantism has its 
back to the wall, and that hunger and cold and isolation 
have led to a lowering of ideals, and a serious reduction of 
will power to stand against the unbelief and crime, now so 
common in Europe. 





Fair Hope of the 
French Revival 
» jin Catholic movement among the French of the 
cultured and upper classes continues apace. This 
shows itself in the fervor of the large number of young 
men attending the higher schools of Paris, in the number 
attending the retreats given for Catholic writers, in the 
unexpected success of recently published spiritual works, 
and in the wide circulation given to the great French 
reviews whose Catholic tone is well known. A recent 
letter from France, after commenting upon the religious 
annoyances liable to follow the ministerial changes, con- 
tinues : “That which is really wonderful and very encour- 
aging is the great movement of religious life which mani- 
fests itself among all the intellectual élite of the land. 
especially among the youth.” 


International Reporter 
and Practising Catholic 
N a recent issue of Book News and Reviews, the literary 
supplement of the New York Herald-Tribune, John 
Stuart speaks in emphatic terms of the stalwart Catholicism 
of Francis McCullagh, the international reporter, who last 
year distinguished himself by forcing a breach in Russian 
censorship, and giving the world the true story of the war 
Bolshevism is making upon religion. 
McCullagh himself is a militant Christian. He comes from the 
North of Ireland, and is a Roman Catholic. His faith is of the 
kind riveted by generations of blows. He is not only one of the 
hardest workers in the newspaper game, but a sincere Catholic. 
It was his practise at Genoa to get up every morning for seven 
o'clock mass in a nearby church. As he went out he would 
frequently meet brother correspondents returning from a night of 
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poker or chemin de fer, and it was always a bit of a joke with 
the crowd. 

Captain McCullagh’s new work “ The Bolshevik Per- 
secution of Christianity ” has fixed a clean-cut indictment 
upon the Russian Communistic system, an indictment so 
adequately documented and vividly written that it cannot 
fail to set the opinion of western civilization against the 
Red Terror, which has already destroyed the morals of a 
nation. 





A Boston Professor 
and the N. E. A. 


HAT amounted to an attempt to estimate the 

“ social” value of the teaching of arithmetic, and 
thereupon to discard many of its time-honored but shop- 
worn processes, was made recently by Dr. G. M. Wilson, 
professor of education at Boston University and chairman 
of the National Education Association’s committee on 
arithmetic. In a preliminary report which he read before 
the business assembly of the N. E. A., Dr. Wilson named 
twenty-one processes in the teaching of arithmetic which 
he “ definitely recommended for omission from the work 
in the grades ” on the ground that they were “ useless and 
traditional.” The professor declared: 
There is considerable evidence that arithmetic is still giving time 
to useless and traditional subjects, and in so doing is preventing 
the accomplishment of the larger and more vital citizenship aims 
of education. On the basis of social efficiency, what is 
needed is ability to figure accurately in the fundamental processes, 
simple fractions, simple percentage, including interest, and simple 
denominate numbers. 

Among the old favorites whose happy and peaceful 
demise the professor seeks, are the greatest common 
divisor, the least common multiple, proportion, compound 
and complex fractions, compound interest, cube root and 
the mensuration of the trapezoid, trapezium, polygons, 
frustrum and the sphere. True discount and annual in- 
terest are also to be abolished. It would appear the way 
is now clear for scrapping the income tax, and other 
bothersome problems. 


The Reform of the 
Gregorian Calendar 
UMEROUS plans for the reform of the Gregorian 
N calendar are still being carefully scrutinized by scien- 
tific and ecclesiastical authorities in Europe. Some of the 
plans look merely to a recasting of the cycle of ecclesias- 
tical feasts, others to an exhaustive reform of the calendar 
itself. The movability of Easter is the question which has 
caused greatest difficulty and concern. This solemnity is 
too closely woven into the fabric of our social life to be 
dealt with like an ordinary feast. As the Director of the 
Vatican Observatory, Rev. John G. Hagen, S.J., points 
out: 
What with the fasting days that precede it and the holy days that 


follow in its wake, commercial intercourse, sporting seasons and 
school life are under its all-pervading sway. If then a final 
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settling of this central date is attempted, let us consider the 
different ways in which this goal might be reached. 

The Vatican library has become one of the chief reposi- 
tories of these plans. To it have come from all quarters 
of the globe many petitions, which in their interest and 
earnestness for change match the postulata submitted to 
the Gregorian Reform Committee by emperors, kings, 
savants and universitigs, about three and a half centuries 
ago. And despite their endless variety, there is one point 
upon which all the projects agree: the introduction of the 
so-called null days, those, namely, belonging to no week. 
Apparently the problem is not so simple as some people 
seem to think. 





British Empire Exposition 
a Great Success 


T Wembley, England, the greatest exposition on 
earth is now in progress. At the outset it was 
feared the magnificent display of modern imperialism 
might have an inglorious financial run, and it was some- 
what ironical that a liberal Labor ministry should come 
to the rescue. For in this matter, success or failure de- 
pended upon the merest details, the roads in the vicinity 
of the exposition grounds, the refreshment _facili- 
ties, and the recreation pavilions. These things a 
Labor Ministry quickly attended to and the Pentecost 
holidays saw well nigh a million people turn the corner 
of the turnstile to pay meet tribute to the glory of the 
Empire. From outside the Empire came the most spec- 
tacular contribution to the exposition in Tex Austin’s 
American rodeo. It met with indifferent success, and we 
very much fear this cowboy and wild steer “ round-up ” 
will confirm the average Englishman in an erroneous im- 
pression of the “ wide open spaces.” But no matter, the 
important thing is that the Empire is a success and that 
the Wembley Exposition proves it. It must be a shock 
for Liberals everywhere to gather the message of the 
exposition, a glorification of imperial acquisition and de- 
velopment, under the auspices of a Labor Government. 
And this week, as they alone can, the Anglo-Saxon adver- 
tisers from all quarters of an Empire upon which the direct 
rays of the sun forever fall, and from associated terri- 
tories are meeting at Wembley to broadcast their message 
to the world. Part of the proceedings of these interna- 
tional advertisers will be a public debate on the question 
of “selling” religion and advertising the Churches. It 
is an interesting topic, and the English Catholics are repre- 
sented by Father Ronald Knox, a convert and the son of 
a Protestant Bishop, who declares, “I cannot see why 
anybody who thinks he has the goods to deliver, whether 
they are temporal or spiritual, should not draw the atten- 
tion of the public to the fact in the most open way 
possible.” 
The “ experiment ” of selling religion will, of course, be 
watched with keen interest by many people who have 
“ such goods ” to offer. 
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